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THE COURAGE OF THE COMMON PLACE.* 


BY REV. GEORGE HODGES. 


“Onty be thou strong and very cour- 
ageous, that thou mayest observe to do ac- 
cording to all the law.” The man who 
heard these words of God in his soul stood 
where you stand at the beginning of a new 
chapter of the book of life. He was not a 
young man, from the point of view of this 
congregation, but he was at the threshold 
of his career. He was about to begin a 
work of great importance, and he was to 
begin it under conditions of unusual dif- 
ficulty. He was to take the place of a man 
greater than himself; and, taking his place, 
he was to lead an untried army to attack 
a strong nation. 

Joshua was a great man, one of the deci- 
sive men of history. But he belongs to 
what we may call the middle class of great- 
ness. Moses, whom he was to follow, was 
one of the greatest of men. We live to-day 
according to the laws which Moses, in the 
name of God, set forth. In the last book 
of the Bible, the prophet hears the re- 
deemed in Paradise singing the song of 
Moses. This great man Joshua was to fol- 
low. And taking his great place, he was to 
lead an army unexercised in war to the 
conquest of a strong and brave people, 
Whose cities were walled against them. 

You see how that occasion and this be- 
long together. These young people go out 
to take the places of their fathers. They 
have in their minds the names of the great 
men of the past and of the present; men of 





*The Baccalaureate Address, before the 
candidates for degrees, June 9, 1907, by Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., dean of Episcopal Theo- 
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letters, men of science, men of affairs; 
leaders, inventors, discoverers, reformers, 
who have changed the face of the world. 
They are to follow them as Joshua followed 
Moses. And they are untried, unexercised, 
unaware as yet of the true limits of their 
powers. Thus they stand to-day, as Joshua 
stood beside the Jordan, looking over into 
the Land of Promise, about to undertake 
the conquest of the country. 

Under these circumstances, Joshua hears 
in his soul just the voice we would expect 
him to hear: Be thou strong and very cour- 
ageous. But the words which follow are 
very surprising. It is not, as we would 
expect, Be thou strong and courageous that 
thou mayest plan a wise campaign, and lead 
the army into the field of victorious en- 
counter, and face death in battle. No; it is, 
Be thou strong and very courageous that 
thou mayest observe to do according to all 
the law: that thou mayest be a righteous 
man, ruling a righteous people, keeping the 
ten commandments. This, I say, is a sur- 
prising context. It is a swift descent from 
the high hilltops of romance and poetry to 
the dusty roads and plain prose of common 
life. 

It is like the interview between the Lord 
and the rich young ruler. The young man 
comes to the Master, running, with hands 
outstretched. He falls upon his knees be- 
fore Him crying, “ What good thing shall 
I do that I may have eternal life?” And 
the Lord, looking upon him loves him, as 
He loves all such young, aspiring, enthu- 
siastic persons. The Lord looks upon him 
as He looks to-day upon these young men, 
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who are facing the future with such eager- 
ness and confidence. But what does He 
say? “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” The young man looks up 
astonished and disappointed. He had ex- 
pected some dramatic assignment of roman- 
tic duty. “Which?” he asks, “ Which 
commandments do you mean?” still hoping 
that the Lord had some new adventure, 
some knightly quest, to set before him. 
“Which?” And when Christ answered, 
“Just the plain old ten. Be honest, be 
clean, be considerate, be helpful, love God 
and your neighbor. This do and thou shalt 
enter into life,” the youth was grieved. “I 
have done these things,” he said, “since I 
was a child.” You see how like this is to 
the word of God to Joshua: “ Be strong and 
very courageous, that thou mayest observe 
to do according to all the law.” The field 
of courage, the attainment of aspiration, is 
the daily obedience of the moral law. 

I have a friend who has in his possession 
a Victoria Cross. Everybody knows that 
the Victoria Cross is the supreme reward 
which England gives for distinguished valor 
on the field of battle. But this reward is 
not given to the man who simply does his 
duty, even in the face of death. Every 
man is expected to do his duty. When a 
man goes out of his way to do a splendid 
thing which he did not need to do, and does 
it splendidly, he wins the Victoria Cross. 
This man’s father won the cross in the 
Sepoy Rebellion at the siege of Chunderi. 
Chunderi was a stout and moated fortress. 
The stones of its walls were twelve feet 
thick, and the water of its moat was twelve 
feet deep. And in this fortress, when the 
Indian Mutiny began, were English women 
and children. And they had to be got out. 
Now, this man’s father had gone fishing in 
the moat of Chunderi and had found a place 
where the moat was partly filled with rub- 
bish, so that in that place the water was 
only two feet deep instead of twelve. And 
he volunteered to lead a company of soldiers 
over the moat against the walls. And this 
he did successfully. Over they went, in the 
face of the guns of the garrison. and scaled 
the walls and took the fort. And he was 
given the Victoria Cross. But that which 
especially interested me was this: The hero 
wrote a book for the reading of his grand- 
children, containing the story of his life. 
And in this book of eighty printed pages 
he gave to the adventure of the Victoria 
Cross just two lines, about twenty words, 
the length of two frugal telegrams; while 
he gave some twenty pages to the record of 
his administrative work as governor of one 
of the central provinces of India. There, 
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you see, is the same thing over again. The 
emphasis is put, as in the word of God to 
the captain of the host of Israel, and is in 
the answer of the Lord to the question of 
the rich young ruler, upon the common life. 
The contrast is between two kinds of cour- 
age: the courage of the crisis and the 
courage of the commonplace. The hero 
gives twenty words to the courage of the 
crisis, and twenty pages to the courage of 
the commonplace. 

For the courage of the commonplace is 
more difficult than the courage of the crisis. 

It is more difficult because it is not at- 
tended by the rewards of appreciation and 
applause. The courage of the crisis is 
called for by dramatic conditions. It be- 
longs to the field of battle, where it is 
assisted by the sound of martial music, by 
the beat of drums, by the sight of uniforms, 
bv the presence of great companies of men. 
It is a public virtue which cannot be hid. 
The man who meets the crisis knows that if 
he fails he will be everlastingly ashamed of 
himself; while, if he succeeds, he will have 
the applause of his admiring neighbors. 
And that consideration helps him mightily. 
But the commonplace does not attract atten- 
tion, gets no mention in the newspapers or 
in the histories, and does not lie along the 
way to glory. It is not assisted by popular 
expectation or appreciation. It does not 
appeal to the imagination or summon the 
wiil, like the crisis. Thus Roger Williams 
said that there were Indians in Rhode Is- 
land who would stand to be burned at the 
stake without a groan, but when they had 
the toothache, they cried. There were no 
admiring crowds to watch the fortitude 
with which they bore that homely pain. 

Also, the courage of the commonplace is 
more difficult than the courage of the crisis 
because it has no clear limitation in time. 
The commonplace goes on and on. I talked 
with a drill-master in a military school who 
had played a bugle in the charge at Balak- 
lava. He had been one of those six hun- 
dred who in unquestioning obedience to 
orders attacked the whole Russian army 
drawn up in position; he had been one of 
the two hundred who came back alive. I 
said, “ How long did it take?” And he 
said, “ Twenty minutes!” Twenty minutes 
into the valley of death and out again, with 
cannon to the right of them and cannon to 
the left of them, volleying and thundering— 
only twenty minutes! Many a man is able 
to be a hero for twenty minutes, while all 
the world wonders ; but it is likely that some 
of the Light Brigade were anything but 
heroes afterwards, in the slow weeks 0 
commonplace convalescence in the military 
hospital. 
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The commonplace goes on and on. Some- 
times it is in the form of pain, which comes 
and stays and nobody knows when it will 
end. Sometimes it is in the form of grief, 
of disappointment, of bereavement; the 
thing has happened, and there is no way 
to change it; suddenly, in a moment, we are 
thrust out of heaven into hell, and there we 
are, there day by day we are to live without 
hope of release. Sometimes the common- 
place is in the form of drudgery and is 
made up of the common tasks of the 
monotonous day, beginning every morning 
and never ending, uninteresting, done only 
for the sake of keeping alive till men ques- 
tion whether keeping alive is worth the cost. 
Then to be a hero, under such conditions to 
play the game, under such conditions to live 
the life with a smiling face, an undaunted 
will, and a serene heart, to be the master of 
our fate, to be the captain of our soul, this 
is to play the hardest and the noblest and 
the bravest part. 

The courage of the citizen is no less im- 
portant than the courage of the soldier. 
You go out into the larger life, in the year, 
and indeed in the very month, which is 
made memorable by the meeting of the 
Second Conference at the Hague. We 
hope that by the deliberations of that as- 
sembly law and justice shall eventually take 
the place of war in deciding the differences 
of nations. We hope that the rough and 
unfair argument of clubs and guns shall be 
as remote from the discussions of civilized 
countries as it is from the discussions of 
private gentlemen, and that you will not be 
called upon to show the courage of the 
soldier. All honor to the brave men who in 
the time of national need, and for the fur- 
therance of righteous causes, have come for- 
ward with stout hearts, offering their lives 
for the general good. Theirs was the cour- 
age of the crisis. We look to you for the 
high and constant courage of the common- 
place. We are in need of men who are 
brave enough to face the unromantic duties, 
and who have the endurance which shall 
keep them faithful without faltering in the 
face of failure. 

This nation is to-day in a state of civil 
war. In many a city the town hall is gar- 
tisoned by rebels who from the shelter of 
that fortress are terrorizing and plundering 
the people. These mercenary politicians 
are as hostile to the public good as any men 
who ever marched in the uniform of an 
amy across a field of battle. By diverting 
the taxes of the people from civic mainten- 
ance and improvement to their own gain, 
they are actually killing as many people in 
the course of a single year of their mal- 
administration as are killed in the progress 





of a considerable war. They are poisoning 
women and children in the foul streets and 
foul tenements for which they are respon- 
sible. They are corrupting the souls of the 
youth by the vices which they support and 
encourage for their own profit. We look to 
the graduating classes of our colleges for 
reinforcements against this common foe, 
against this subtle and audacious enemy 
whose leaders are disguised as gentlemen 
and Christians. It seems plain enough, and 
simple and easy; but you will not find it so. 
It seems impossible that you, with your 
clear sight, with your informed mind, with 
your understanding heart, with your good 
will, shall ever stand aside as cowards and 
let the politicians plunder the poor. But 
the situation calls for hard, homely and un- 
applauded heroism. It démands the courage 
of the commonplace. And you will find 
cowardice where you least expect it— 
among business men who are afraid that the 
politicians will injure their business, among 
philanthropists and educators who are 
afraid that the politicians will cut down 
their appropriations. You will find men 
more ready to risk their lives than their 
property for the common good. 

These temptations will assail you in your 
turn. They will put your high ideals, your 
noble purposes, your sturdy resolutions to 
the test. Every community is in need of 
the service of educated men. The com- 
munity is the Promised Land; it is to be 
conquered and possessed. The nation is to 
be made the kingdom of heaven; the city 
is to be made the city of God. You stand 
to-day looking in that direction, marching 
that way, like an army with banners. If 
there were real banners flying and bugles 
blowing, if you were keeping step in the 
swinging pace of a regiment, you would be 
brave enough. There is no doubt of that. 
You would go straight into the face of 
death: not a man of ‘you would falter. But 
the war in which we would enlist you this 
day is a more serious matter than that; and 
calls for a rarer courage. It calls for the 
courage of continual self-sacrifice, for the 
courage which undertakes a daily duty as if 
it were a splendid adventure, for the cour- 
age which cares only for the great cause 
and is not dependent on the wages of appre- 
ciation. It demands the courage of the 
commonplace. 

I have indicated some of the elements of 
difficulty and some of the points of import- 
ance in this kind of courage. Let me make 
it plain in detail. Here is a young man 
entering to-day with eagerness and confi- 
dence upon the life for which he has been 
trained in the college. He passes the mys- 
tical dividing line which parts the student 
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from the citizen. On he goes with the best 
intentions, with large plans and high ideals, 
hoping to justify the hopes of his home and 
of his friends. And straightway he meets 
the monotony and dull routine of life; he 
encounters the plain tasks and is called 
upon to perform the ordinary duties. 
There is no sound of fifes, nor applause of 
expectant observers; there are no adven- 
tures. Nobody pays any particular defer- 
ence, or even attention, to him. The world 
does not seem to have been waiting for him. 
He joins the crowd, keeps step with his 
neighbors, and obeys orders. 

If he is of a rather low order of in- 
telligence or of ambition, he accepts this 
situation, adjusts himself to it as comfort- 
ably as he can, submerges himself in it, and 
is heard of no more. That is the end of 
him. But if he is of a different disposition, 
if he is conscious of large powers for which 
he seems to have no room or opportunity, 
if the office feels like a cage, then the man 
is tempted to depression. What he needs, 


when this temptation assails him, is to con- 
sider the commonplace as the proper field 
for the exercise of knights and heroes. He 
is to remember that the very fact that life 
is dull and difficult makes the conquest of 
the situation splendid. Here he is to find 


exercise for patience, for humility, for en- 
durance, for all the substantial virtues. 
And as he proceeds, setting his will to it, 
pushing ahead as a man pushes against a 
storm of wind and rain, he will find that 
the commonplace is filled with its own in- 
terest and value. The common life is un- 
imaginably rich with opportunity, even as 
the common ground when it is attentively 
examined is found to be planted with in- 
numerable. seeds. The country town, the 
remote parish, the mill, the street, the office, 
the daily task, are large enough, and difficult 
enough, and important enough for the ener- 
gies of the best man in any college class. 
The life of the whole world was changed 
by a man, who perceived with attention 
and imagination the force of the common- 
place steam which came out of a common- 
place kettle. It is a symbol of the signifi- 
cance of the commonplace. . 

Every man must face not only the daily 
task but the daily temptation. His initial 
business is to be a good man, a clean, up- 
tight, honest, faithful, considerate Christian 
man. A man does not need to graduate 
from college and get out into the noise of 
the world to learn that this is a matter of 
great difficulty. He has found that out 
already, by the tuition of experience. He 
knows at the same time that to do this hard 
thing is of the utmost importance, because 
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thereby he shapes his character, he deter- 
mines his spirit, he sets the standard of his 
life. He does not need the admonition of 
the preacher to tell him that he may make 
his fortune, and exalt his name, and gain 
the whole world, and at the same time lose 
his soul. He knows that. He observes 
among the men about him some who have 
made that tragic bargain. He has no desire 
to be of their company. But he finds that 
plain goodness and the resistance of small, 
daily temptations demand a heroism com- 
pared with which the facing of guns is easy. 

You know what I mean. Let a young 
man say to himself, as he makes his plans of 
life, “ By the grace of God, I will be scru- 
pulously honest, I will speak the truth, I 
will neither bet nor gamble, I will keep my- 
self clean from the sins of drunkenness and 
of sensuality. And all this I will do in 
word and in thought as well as in deed.” 
Such resolutions as these are a declaration 
of war. They mean daily difficulty. They 
are concerned with commonplace tempta- 
tions, and the conquest of them all will not 
make a man a hero, in the esteem of gen- 
eral society. But that means that they are 
just so much the more heroic. For heroism 
is not a matter of applause. It is not an 
affair which needs for its performance the 
expectation of a multitude. It is not neces- 
sarily dramatic. The hero is the man who 
does the right thing when it is terribly 
hard to do it, and when other people are 
afraid. There are young men of high 
spirits, ready for adventures, who are sin- 
cerely desirous to be good men. They have 
no instinctive liking for the unclean. But 
they go the way of the crowd because they 
are afraid to do anything else. They do 
not dare stand alone, saying, “ Friends, this 
is a thing which I hate. I will have no part 
in it.” 

We ask the college to give us men of 
moral nerve, to send us heroes who can be 
heroic out of uniform, without the stimulus 
of music, in the stress of :a moral situation, 
when heroism is desperately hard, and there 
are no shining rewards. We want men to 
feel_as they go out of the discipline and 
competition of the college into the large and 
free work of life, that the field of. common 
temptation is wide enough for all their 
powers, and summons them to the daily 
practise of the most heroic virtues. 

The gospels are filled with the glorifica- 
tion of the commonplace. Not only does 
the Lord set about the conquest of the world 
in ways which seem at first amazingly quiet 
and ineffective, making friends with fisher- 
men and preaching his great sermons 10 
small congregations, but He chooses for His 
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assistants and successors twelve men 
among whom not one is rich, not one is 
influential, not one is possessed of adminis- 
trative ability, and only one or two rise at 
all above the common level. They are 
commonplace men. And when we read 
about them in the Gospels and in the Acts 
we find them doing commonplace things. 
But they transformed the world. The Lord 
selected twelve plain citizens, twelve men 
out of the king’s highway, most of whom 
could be duplicated in the last third of any 
college class, and they transformed the 
world. Of course they did. They appealed 
to the common man; they showed him how 
to understand and accomplish and glorify 
the common task; they had the courage of 
the commonplace. 

Members of the Class of 1907, this is the 
work into which you are to enter. You are 
to be codperators with God and fellow- 
laborers with Jesus Christ in the trans- 
formation of the world. Do not wait for 
any dramatic crises; do not look for your 
opportunities of highest service in the midst 
of adventures. Go straight on into the 
common life. Face the daily task and the 
daily temptation with high and consecrated 
courage. Do the nearest thing with all 
your might. This is your effective service. 
Thus shall you gain the blessing of the 
good and faithful servant: “Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things. Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.”—Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly. 


IS EDUCATION A PANACEA? 


BY PRESIDENT J. L. PICKARD. 


2 my days of rest from labor in schools 
of all grades in the “ Middle West” 
from 1846 to 1900, I have indulged myself 
in backward glances. The marvelous 
changes of the half century—changes in 
national growth and development in in- 
dustrial advancement, in public and private 
wealth—in social and intellectual opportuni- 
ties—in educational privileges, changes 
steadily progressive, may warrant indul- 
gence in justifiable pride. There is also an 
element of danger in great prosperity. The 
thoughtful citizen must at some time have 
this question thrust upon him—Have all 
these changes proved betterments? Has 
enlarged territory made the foundation of 
our republic more stable? Have industrial 
advancement and consequent increase of 
Wealth removed the shade of discontent 
fron our homes? Is social life purer? 





Has a more liberal education secured a 
higher grade of citizenship? If so, why 
this unrest in the industrial world, why this 
greed for gain that hesitates not at any 
step however base that leads to its grati- 
fication, why the fearful increase in juvenile 
crime? 

James Russell Lowell has written, “We 
have come obscurely to recognize that 
popular government is not in itself a 
panacea, is no better than any other form 
except as the virtue and the wisdom of the 
people make it so.” 

Fifty years ago Horace Mann wrote, 
“We want men who feel a sentiment, a 
consciousness of brotherhood for the whole 
human race. We want men who will in- 
struct the ignorant, not delude them; who 
will succor the weak, not prey upon them. 
We want men who will fly to the moral 
breach when the waters of desolation are 
pouring in, and who will stand there, and, 
if need be, die there, applause or no ap- 
plause.” Has not prosperity increased the 
urgency of the need? Such men there are. 
Hope for the future appears in the recent 
revival of the civic conscience and in bring- 
ing violators of law—men in high sta- 
tions—to punishment. 

As my life has been spent in educational 
work, it is natural for me to look back 
for results. Have they been all that was 
expected in the development of mankind 
along the lines of wisdom and virtue? My 
earliest appeals for popular education were 
supported by showing illiteracy as a promi- 
nent cause of crime. Soon I became con- 
vinced that ability to read and write was 
not a panacea in itself. So my study of 
prison statistics led me to inspect another 
column in the record that of the occupa- 
tion or nonoccupation of the prisoner. 
Evidence seemed conclusive that lack of 
employment in some industry was a power- 
ful ally to ignorance, as a source of crime. 
Then as I saw the streets filled with boys, 
not there of choice but of necessity since 
the work at the home was so different from 
that of my boyhood, and industrial progress 
had introduced machines instead of tools 
to the exclusion of hand labor, then my 
plea was for longer term of school, more 
instruction in arts and sciences which would 
increase directive power and give the 
youth the mastery of machinery as a means 
of earning a livelihood, and at the same 
time preparation for civic duties. 

Still juvenile crime increased and no 
panacea was found in mere intellectual cul- 
ture. Improved schools seemed to enlarge 
capacity for wrongdoing. Churches seemed 
aroused to activity, perhaps with a tinge of 
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self-enlargement, and the fear of sectarian- 
ism raised upon school authorities and the 
reading of God’s word was first neglected, 
then forbidden in some quarters, in one 
state at least the highest judicial author- 
ity declared the Bible a sectarian book. 
More potent than all for good influence 
after the word of God was taken out of 
the teacher’s hand in the day school, has 
been the increase of Sabbath-school in- 
struction. But the more excellent the 
Bible school, the more easy is it for the 
parent to seek release from responsibility 
for moral training of the young. So it 
comes about that nearly all positive reli- 
gious instruction is confined to less than 
one hour each week. Home instruction 
along other lines is not neglected. Chil- 
dren hear enough of the ways of “ getting 
on in the world.” The lives of men who 
have won distinction are subjects’ of every- 
day conversation. The grade of distinc- 
tion is often determined by the size of the 
bank account. No one in pursuit of money 
will find it “tainted,” but along many 
roads to its attainment, there are breeding 
places of contagion where the traveler be- 
comes “ tainted.” 

Are men satisfied with results of the 
neglect of moral training in our schools? 
Have our athletes in all cases resisted the 
temptation to win victory at any cost? 
Have our college graduates who have at- 
tained high positions proved themselves im- 
mune to “graft”? 

Sad has been the awakening of recent 
years to the fact that our system of educa- 
tion has not proved a panacea. The evi- 
dences of a real awakening are quite clear. 
The people have been aroused to study more 
closely the character of those whom they 
place in positions of trust and responsibility. 

Parents are combining to give assistance 
to teachers. School authorities are giving 
attention to training the hand for construc- 
tive work, and so to correct the destructive 
habits of those who have “ nothing to do.” 

Associations are in active operation for 
the promotion of the health of children by 
improving the sanitary conditions of tene- 
ments—for providing suitable play-grounds 
under careful supervision and _ thereby 
counteracting the evil effects of street 
education. 

Juvenile courts are provided for the pur- 
pose of preventing crime by separating 
those who have entered upon incipient 
stages of crime from association with 
hardened offenders. 

Best of all is the effort of many religious 
bodies to unite upon common ground for 
the introduction into public schools of a 
scheme of religious education promoting the 
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cardinal virtues of honesty, purity, temper- 
ance, obedience, patriotism, justice, mercy, 
respect for age, and reverence for sacred 
things. I am thoroughly convinced that 
the teachings of the sacred scriptures ad- 
dress themselves to the conscience as no 
other writings do. They win rather than 
enforce their acceptance and become potent 
factors in building character. While the 
requirement of their use is not on conson- 
ance with their sprit, prohibition of their 
use is both illiberal and sectarian. 

One incident in my experience in Wis- 
consin. In my tour of inspection of the 
public schools I came into a neighborhood 
where the patrons of the school were almost 
entirely worshippers after the custom of the 
Catholic church. The teacher was a Prot- 
estant. At the hour for opening the school 
in the morning the children took their seats 
very quietly. The teacher sitting, said, “I 
always ask God to help me teach. Your 
mothers have taught you to pray. If we 
should all speak aloud it would be con- 
fusing. So we will’ all bow our heads and 
think what we wish God would do for us.” 
All bowed their heads and remained in 
perfect quiet for a minute or two, when the 
teacher said, “ Now we are ready to begin 
our work.” 

A more impressive scene I have never 
witnessed. The day’s work could not have 
been better begun. 


CONSIDER THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 
WOMAN of education said to me the 
other day: “I wouldn’t be a school 
teacher for the world.” Knowing her well 
enough to banter, I replied: “ You mean 
you couldn’t be a school teacher for the 
world.” She regarded me a_ moment 
thoughtfully and then said: “ You are right. 
I know my limitations.” 

At that moment being of an analytic 
turn of mind, I pursued the subject. I had 
known this woman for years and I knew 
that she was the average American wo- 
man in characteristics and disposition. No 
average American woman can be a schoo 
teacher—a successful school teacher. 

“ Now then,” said I, “since we are de- 
cided that you would not and could not be 
a school teacher because of obvious limita 
tions, let us see just what those limitations 
are. Tell me the reason or reasons why 
you could not be a school teacher.” 

“No,” she replied, “you tell me. You 
seem to know a great deal more about me 
than I do myself. I suppose my chief fault 
is insufficient education.” 
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“You are wrong there,” I answered. 
“You speak four languages. That ought 
to bar you at the start. You have too 
much education—too much education of the 
wrong kind and not enough of the right 
kind.” 

“What is the right kind?” she asked. 

“Well,” I said, “I will enumerate briefly 
the main reasons why you could not be a 
school teacher and you can make your de- 
ductions afterward.” 

We were old friends and I knew she 
would not be offended at my pointing out to 
her her self-admitted limitations. 

“You have not enough patience,” I 
began. 

“Very true.” 

“You have not enough tact.” 

“Right again.” 

“You have not enough knowledge of 
human nature. 

“You have not enough foresight. 

“You have not enough every-day com- 
mon sense. 

“You have no knowledge of how to gain 
the love and confidence of children, which 
is virtually the chief requisite. That’s what 
society has done for you. 

“You have not enough energy and push. 

“You have not enough sympathy. 

“You have not enough grit and stick- 
to-it-iveness. 

“You have not enough judgment.” 

“Ts that all?” she asked, smiling. 

“Those are the main points,” I replied. 
“There are others, but those cover your 
lack pretty thoroughly.” 

“And does every school teacher have to 
have all of those qualities to be successful 
in her work?” 

“Every successful school teacher must 
have every one of those qualities and more, 
too,” I replied. ‘“ Patience, tact, knowledge 
of human nature, foresight, common-sense, 
magnetism, energy, push, stick-to-it-iveness, 
grit, judgment—all are contained in the 
make-up of a teacher. That is why so few 
women can be school teachers and be suc- 
cessful.” 

Every word that I said to this woman I 
have repeated here for your consideration. 
I want you to think with me for a moment 


of the work of these women (I say women, . 


taking them as a class, for there are com- 
paratively few men teachers except in large 
Cities). Some one has said that “the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 
That is undoubtedly true in many senses, 
but I want to put myself on record right 
here as paraphrasing that old proverb to 
tead: “The hand that holds the grammar 
runs the world.” 


IS EDUCATION A PANACEA? 
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If you have never thought of this, go 
with me for a moment out into business 
life, bump elbows with the successful busi- 
ness men of the day, and you will find that 
the great majority speak and spell cor- 
rectly. Who must they thank for this—the 
groundwork for earning their money? I 
say to you that it is the school teacher. 

We have to thank our mothers and our 
fathers for our training, our good character- 
istics, our principles, our love of square- 
ness and of duty—in fact, for those things 
that make of us in turn, when youth has de- 
parted, good mothers and good fathers. 
We have to thank our parents for that in 
the main, although even in these things we 
owe much to the school teachers of our 
childhood. 

And in the imparting of this knowledge, 
this building up of principle in girls and 
boys, the school teacher’s life is one to 
inspire admiration but not envy. Frankly 
I could not be a school teacher myself, be- 
cause of the lack of some of the requisites 
pointed out to my friend in our conversa- 
tion. I am an ordinary, average person, 
and to be a school teacher, I have said be- 
fore, one must be far above the average. 
Put that down in your note book, mothers 
and fathers—that little coined phrase of my 
own: “The hand that holds the grammar 
runs the world.” 

And when your urchin comes home to 
you some evening and bursts in with red 
eyes and the information that “teacher has 
fired me from school” stop one moment be- 
fore you pass judgment—consider the 
school teacher. It is your offspring who is 
before you, humiliated and chagrined, and 
your first impulse is to flay the school 
teacher. But instead, just take that young 
worthy by the ear, march him back to his 
school teacher, hear her side of the story as 
well as his own, and if you are inclined to 
be fair your son will not remain “ fired 
from school” for very long. School teach- 
ers have hearts, and big hearts, too, and 
they are quick to forgive—yes, far quicker 
than are you, mothers. In just ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred when the boy 
is “fired from school” the boy is to blame 
and in no manner the poor school teacher. 

The teacher has much to go through each 
day she lives, and in return for it she im- 
parts nothing but good—good in the les- 
sons—good in the life—good in the train- 
ing. School teaching is a calling—a pro- 
fession—not a business. Don’t forget that. 
If they who are in it lived the life for a 
business they would be poor business people. 
For there is not sufficient remuneration in 
it to warrant any good business man or 
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woman giving his or her life to it. Many 
teachers of schools are in the work for the 
love of it, or because they feel that they are 
especially qualified to administer to the edu- 
cational needs of our young America. 
And I tell you they have a hard time. 

The great majority of them, however, 
make pleasures of their hardships. If it 
were not so they could not stay in the work. 
It is often a life of deprivations at the best, 
the only compensation being the knowledge 
of a task and duty well performed, a love 
of children gained and held, and the respect 
of a community at one’s feet. Therefore 
the not a few teachers are content to go 
through their daily grind and toil knowing 
that at the end of years rests a place high 
up in the hearts of men, a few men to be 
sure, but the men in whose hearts they wish 
to have a place—the men whose hearts they 
helped develop when those men were boys. 
They are content, for in the kindness of 
every woman to her child they know they 
have played some part. Who is there 
among you who passes a week in the year 
without for a moment letting your thoughts 
travel back to the school of your childhood 
and the woman or the man who presided 
over it? These school teachers pass out of 
our lives when we leave them, but it is only 
a matter of geography, after all. Their 
faces and their personalities remain with 
us to light the business pathway with cheer- 
ing thoughts of the school days agone. 

I could write almost an essay on the 
school teacher, for the subject brings back 
to me some of the dearest recollections of 
an active boyhood. I ponder ofttimes, 
thinking how my teachers could have en- 
dured me till I grew up and out of their 
control. I sometimes think how fortunate 
it was for me that I early won their favor, 
else some of my pranks no doubt would 
have cut my education short. 

Just think for a moment what the school 
teacher has to endure, and with what forti- 
tude she endures it. Think of the different 
kinds of children she deals with, and deals 
with them not as you and I deal with those 
about us, but as one who must shape lives. 
My head aches when I think what a horrible 
example I must have been. And I was not 
a mean boy—just a mischievous one—per- 
haps a little more mischievous than the 
average. And perhaps after all the mis- 
chievous child is the easiest to deal with. 
But they have also to handle mean children, 
stubborn children, sarcastic children, cross 
children, and worst and most trying of all 
“sassy kids.” It is remarkable that they 
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can stand so much, but it seems almost im- 
possible to warp the nature of a teacher, 
To-day she goes through what would make 
you or me unhappy for a week. To-mor- 
row she comes to school bright and friendly 
and kindly as ever. 

How well I remember having it in for 
Johnnie Jones, the “ Teacher’s Pet.” And 
one day when she was out of the room [ 
took the opportunity to erase some mathe- 
matics from the blackboard and inscribe 
thereon the touching fact that Johnnie oc- 
cupied that enviable position. Johnnie saw 
me, too, and I meant that he should. When 
my dear teacher returned she glanced at 
the blackboard and seated herself at her 
little desk. Even then I was a student of 
human nature, and I watched the wrinkles 
about her mouth, knowing that she had 
been angrier. Then quietly taking her 
pointer and indicating the inscription she 
asked: “Who did it?” Inwardly she 
prayed that no one would tell her. 
Strangely enough she looked directly into 
my eyes. 

But at that moment the natural beauties 
of the elm branches outside claimed the 
attention of my optics, though I became 
dimly conscious that Johnnie Jones, on the 
front bench, was valiantly wig-wagging his 
arm in an effort to draw her attention. 
She tried to look over him, but it was pain- 
fully apparent to the rest of the scholars 
that Johnnie’s desperate efforts would flag 
a man-of-war. Therefore she had to no- 
tice him. She turned so suddently upon 
him that it took away his breath: 

“ Johnnie Jones did you do it?” she de- 
manded. 

“N-n-no—no-marm,” faltered Johnnie, 
“ but—but— ” 

“Then put your hand down,” she thun- 
dered, and I never knew her to speak in 
harsher tone. But she was an “awful” 
good guesser, for she turned sweetly to me 
and said: 

“George, would you mind erasing the 
blackboard for me?” 

As I erased the board my conscience 
smote me, for she had been kind about it, 
and I felt almost like confessing—though 
I knew it was perfectly unnecessary. 
erased all but the crayon portrait of 
Johnnie, which I had been at some pains to 
make, Then I turned to her and remarked: 
“TI can’t rub out that art work, for it took 
me quite a while to draw Johnnie.” But 
her ear toward me was unhearing, and te 
luctantly I rubbed it out. no 

This is only an incident, and I cite it to 
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show what a diplomat a school teacher may 
be. I confess that under this teacher the 
title of “teacher’s pet” might have been 
bestowed on me without widely missing the 
mark; but none of the boys, for some un- 
known reason, ever dared to bestow it. 

It would take chapters for me to write a 
thorough appreciation of the school teacher, 
and this is intended only as a brief sketch, 
a short summing up of her virtues, a re- 
minder to mothers and fathers. We give 
to the parents first place in the bringing up 
of their children. Occasionally they assist 
in the education. But the school teacher’s 
work concerns the moulding of both brain 
and manners, and to her belongs at least 
half the credit for the development that 
brings success in after-life. 

And greater even than this, let me tell 
you, it is primarily the school teacher who 
is responsible for the love of country and 
the love of flag in her boys and girls. 
Patriotism is bred in the schools—not in 
the homes. You, mothers, are inclined to 
forget about the flag. There is too much 
baking and ironing to be done. But the 
school teacher makes the doctrine of 
patriotism part of her life. Her creed is 
“The Bible and the Flag and the Gram- 
mar” and she makes it the creed of her 
little ones. In truth, “the hand that holds 
the grammar runs the world.”—Editor 
Twentieth Century Review. 


AN INDIAN BURIAL. 


WAH-WAH-TO-SEE was an old man. An 
authentic date of his birth seems difficult to 
find but his colleagues and members of his 
band say he was nearly eighty. For some 
years he had been blind. Aside from the 
blindness he was of robust physique. His 
last illness was of but a few days’ duration 
and he died recently. In company with 
Rey, D. McMasters we visited the reserva- 
tion and paid our respects to the remains as 
they lay in state and attended the burial 
service, We were the only white persons 
present. 

After his death the body of Wah-wah- 
to-see was properly dressed and taken to 
the council lodge. A rude bier had been 
constructed by stretching a blanket over 
poles and covering all with a piece of bright 
new matting. On this the body lay, the 
foot of the bier resting on the ground, the 
head raised to a height of about three feet 
and resting against the platform that is 
built about the interior of all the lodges. 
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It was here the watch of the night before 
had been kept by the older men of the tribe. 
Black Cloud was master of the ceremonies. 
It was he who sat near the head of the 
bier and when we came unwrapped the re- 
mains, exposing the head and shoulders for 
our inspection. By some process of pres- 
ervation unknown to us the old councillor 
looked quite as though he had just fallen 
asleep. Soon after we came the funeral 
cortege went with the body to the. burial 
grounds, up on the bluff overlooking the 
river and the Indian lands. A grave had 
been prepared and a rough coffin made 
ready to receive the remains. 

According to an ancient custom Wah- 
wah-to-see was buried in a sitting posture, 
his face to the setting sun. The grave was 
just deep enough for the top of the head to 
come to the top of the ground. His cloth- 
ing was rolled back so that the head and 
breast were bare. In the coffin was placed 
a bottle of water, vessels containing provi- 
sions, the beads and other personal trap- 
pings of the dead and many articles besides. 
A cover was placed over that part of the 
coffin that held the lower extremities and a 
board fitted across the top to shield the 
head. There in the open grave with the 
bare head and breast, facing the west and 
looking much like a warrior in repose, sat 
Wah-wah-to-see while old man Wa-pellu-ka 
deiivered the address. During all the ser- 
vices Black Cloud waved a huge eagle wing 
back and forth above the grave. Through- 
out the address the orator kept sprinkling 
holy tobacco in the grave and at its close all 
those present passed about and deposited 
portions of the fragrant herb in the coffin. 
Following the old custom a dog was sacri- 
ficed at the grave, a young Indian taking it 
to a spot near the head of the grave and 
killing it with a blow from a green oak club. 
It was throttled that it might not mak> an 
outcry. 

And there sits Wah-wah-to-see. Breast 
bare, head erect, facing the west from 
whence beckons the Ke-chee-Can-i-to of the 
Indian. He was a man of great influence 
in the councils of his tribe. He was one 
of those Musquakies who held to the In- 
dian traditions, the Indian religion, the In- 
dian life. He was hospitable and friendly, 
but Indian through and through. We have 
gone to his lodge in the dead of winter and 
though blind he called us by name at the 
first word we uttered. He was the umpire 
in many a warm dispute in the tribe and his 
decisions were always considered just— 
Tama City News. 
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WHAT BURBANK IS DOING. _ 


BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 


HERE is no wizardry in his achieve- 
ments. Yet to accompany him to his 
cactus patch and there see the great, heavy- 
leaved desert plant, so covered with fierce 
thorns that even to stand near it makes 
one squirm, and then to follow step by step, 
where. in different sections he shows the 
cactus slowly losing its thorns, until you 
stand before a group into which he sud- 
denly dives headlong, taking the great 
leaves and rubbing his face and hands 
against them—this does seem like magic. 

It is even more pleasing and equally 
surprising to sit at his table and have 
served to you the fruit of this same cactus 
—the prickly pear of the Indian—but 
wholly free from thorns and changed from 
the tasteless, fibrous, seedy fruit to a richly- 
flavored, juicy, delicious table luxury. 

In his garden not far from the cactus 
patch is his wonderful crimson rhubarb. 
Here is the popular pie plant, with stalks 
two inches thick, and growing all the time, 
winter and summer, so that the ubiquitous 
pie may be made fresh from the garden 
all the year around. 

Are you interested in flowers? Then 
come and look at these gorgeous and splen- 
did creations. Here are poppies, bed after 
bed of them, all under test. This last bed 
is about fifty feet square, and there are 
about two thousand plants in it. Here are 
poppies the like of which were never seen 
before since the world began—hybrids, the 
results of crossings upon which Mr. Bur- 
bank has been working for years. There 
are no two alike. The leaves are wonder- 
fully diverse, and the whole foliage and 
blossoms bewilder us by their strange di- 
versity. Some of these poppies are vast in 
size. Seven of them placed side by side 
vertically are as tall as a tall man, eight as 
high as a giant, and one could hide com- 
pletely behind a dozen of them. In color 
they are a mass of crimson and black and 
white, with many intermediate blendings, 
and, unlike the ordinary poppy, which 
blossoms only for two or three weeks, these 
are perennials and flower all the time. 

The amaryllis also shows the marvelous 
life power of his work. In a few years he 
has developed it from a small flower with 
a few inches of breadth to nearly a foot in 
diameter, with every shade of crimson, 
pink or scarlet, and many astonishing com- 
binations of color. But to do this the whole 
plant—bulb, stem and leaves—had to be 
changed. It seems like magic to the ordi- 
nary mind to see the gradual transforma- 
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tion of a small bulb to one four times its 
size and five or more times its weight and 
with its power of multiplication increased 
eight to ten fold. To watch the develop- 
ment or creation of a new stem is equally 
magical. The old amaryllis stem could 
never have held these large new flowers, 
so a stocky, strong, low stem was created. 

Burbank has taken the lily and worked 
wonders with it. I have stood side by side 
with him looking at a bed of lilies upon 
which he had worked for twenty-six years, 
“You are looking with me upon flowers 
that the eye of man has never seen before.” 
And then one by one he tenderly touched 
a score or more of them, calling attention 
to their wonderful colorings, differences in 
size, leafage, etc. 

His achievements with the daisy are more 
fascinating than a fairy tale. From Eng- 
land, Japan, Germany, Australia—every- 
where that daisies grew—he got seeds of 
the best varieties, not a few but hundreds, 
thousands. These were carefully planted 
and watched. They were all going to be 
slain, but out of their death was to come 
a new daisy, larger, more beautiful, more 
hardy, and that would flower in every 
climate perennially. The result was his 
Shasta daisy, one of the most . beautiful 
flowers ever seen—of clear, brilliant white, 
great size, the centre of pure yellow resting 
upon slender yet strong stems. Ten thou- 
sand seeds required for this one experi- 
ment? Yes, and often the ten thousand be- 
come fifty or a hundred or five hundred 
thousand before he gets what he wants. 

It is this large dealing that has differ- 
entiated Mr. Burbank’s plans from those of 
other men. He speedily learned that great 
results are not to be obtained from inade- 
quate methods. The ten thousand daisy 
seeds were only a starter. Millions and 
millions of daisies were grown from these 
seeds, and it was only after the experiments 
were completed and the habits of the Shasta 
permanently fixed that the experimental 
plants were destroyed. 

In vegetables he has produced equally 
wonderful results. As elsewhere related, 
the potato that bears his name was his 
first achievement. Tomatoes, forage plants, 
sugar beets have felt his magic touch to the 
great enrichment of the world. 

In fruits his labors are startling. He has 
made a giant plum, rich and delicious 
flavor, juicy, hardy, a prolific bearer, an 
the largest known; his prune is full of 
sugar, larger, earlier and more productive 
than the best of the old varieties. He 
wedded the plum and the apricot and has 
given to the world the plumcot, which 
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combines the hardiness of the plum with 
the rich deliciousness of the apricot. 

The same process has given us a quince 
with the flavor of the pineapple, thus in- 
creasing the fruit value of the former. He 
is working on the blackberry, and we shall 
ultimately receive at his hands a large, rich, 
luscious berry, two or three inches in 
length, almost seedless, with thornless 
bushes and a flavor rich and delicate. On 
his proving grounds experiments by the 
hundreds of thousands are going on all 
the time, some of them not completed, 
though they were begun twenty and even 
thirty years ago. 

Luther Burbank’s early life in California 
was attended by many hard experiences. 
He was very poor, and was obliged to take 
any work that came to hand. He cleaned 
out chicken coops, helped in market gardens, 
got an odd job here and another there, 
passed through a very severe illness, went 
on the tramp for work, until finally he 
was able to start a little nursery on his own 
account, 

Then, all at once, he did something that 
made those who knew about it look at him. 
An order came for 20,000 young prune 
trees. Could he fill it in nine months? He 
hadn’t a prune tree on his place, and how 


was he going to supply 20,000 in nine 


months? He got together all the men and 
boys he could find to plant almonds for 
him. They grow rapidly. When they were 
ready he had 20,000 prune buds ready for 
them, and in a short time the prunes were 
budded into the growing almonds, and be- 
fore the time was up the trees were de- 
livered to the delighted ranchman. And I 
have seen these 20,000 prune trees. They 
are growing to-day, and it is really one of 
the finest orchards in California. 

Before he disposed of his business’ his 
teturns were $10,000 a year. Then he sold 
out. What for? To rest? To take a 
holiday trip? No! Now he was ready to 
give his whole life to the experiments he 
had been dreaming of for years. 

But it is a well-known fact of all his- 
tory that the dreamer and experimenter is 
seldom a money-maker. So it was with 
Burbank. His experiments were costly. 
Soon his interest money was all gone. He 
began to use up the principal. Year after 
year he worked on, now and again letting 
the world know of some new discovery. 
His fortune began to dwindle, yet he never 
faltered. He determined to keep on as long 
as his money held out, and then said he 
in talking to me of this period: 

‘I was willing to begin over again if 
I had to. I felt sure I could earn enough 
to live on, and if not—if I had grown too 
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old and feeble, Providence would see that 
I was cared for in some way or other.” 

In his method of working Burbank is 
quick and decided. It was my privilege 
to be with him during one morning in his 
proving ground at Sevastopol, some seven 
miles from his home. Row after row of 
young plum trees, covered with fruit, stood 
before us. Two assistants were with us, 
one with a handful of brown or bla 
ones. 

“These are all grown from the same 
seed. Now see how they differ.” He 
picked a few plums from the first tree. 
Rapidly he looked at one, carefully tasted 
it and said, “Kill.” “I had scarcely got 
my teeth into the first plum when he was 
on to the next tree, and the next, and the 
next, with a rapidity that was simply 
astounding. His keen eyes, trained to sci- 
entific accuracy, saw at what seemed to me 
to be one glance all the attributes of the 
tree. One taste satisfied him as to texture, 
juciness and flavor of the fruit, and thus, 
almost in a moment, he had decided whether 
that tree was worth keeping for further 
experimentation or was to go to the bonfire. 

Almost as fast as I can write it the 
words fell from his lips, “kill,” “keep,” 
“keep,” “kill,” “kill,” “keep.” The at- 
tendants followed and put on the white or 
black strings which donated the fate of the 
particular tree. 

A little history of the very beginning of 
Mr. Burbank’s labors is sure to be interest- 
ing to those who like to know how the 
primary idea of great achievements was 
born. He was but a mere lad in New Eng- 
land when the first thoughts of plant de- 
velopment and improvement came to him. 
He saw that all the apples on the same 
tree were not exactly the same in size, 
color, shape, juiciness, flavor, or fibre. 

He gathered from one rose bush roses 
that, while of the same species, were larger, 
smaller, redder, paler in tint, more fragrant, 
less fragrant, than others on the same bush. 
Potatoes in the same hill were of differing 
sizes and quality and flavor, and so on. 
This led him to the conclusion that if, by 
selection or cross-fertilization, these better 
fruits or flowers could be stimulated the 
whole product would be improved. 

While these thoughts were bubbling in 
his brain he was a market gardener and 
was growing potatoes, and he saw that out 
of a batch of potatoes in his field there was 
but one which bore a seed ball. He de- 
cided to experiment with the seeds. 

When he came to pick the ball it was 
gone. In despair he was about to go away 
and give up when he decided to make a 
search for it. Soon to his delight he found 
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it where, doubtless, some wandering dog 
had knocked it.as he rushed through the 
garden. 

The experiments began and soon de- 
veloped the new world-renowned Burbank 
potato, from which millions have been made 
and which has given cheaper and better 
potatoes to the world. Yet he sold it to a 
local seedsman for $150. 

That was his start, and he was not yet 
twenty years of age. Then a sunstroke 
made a partial invalid of him, and all his 
life seemed to be changed. For his health 
he was shipped off to California, and here 
he had battles and struggles that would have 
daunted and discouraged any but the most 
determined and sincere. 

To most people Burbank appears shy and 
reserved, almost to diffidence and timidity. 
He is shrinking in a sense, but let ques- 
tions be put to him about his work or his 
thought and his answers are as clear, sharp 
and decisive as those of any man I ever 
knew. There is no aggressiveness or self- 
aggressiveness, but a definiteness and clarity 
that show he has thought long and deeply 
and come to all his conclusions for himself, 


yet he has the spirit of a boy.—The Circle.: 


RIGHT TEACHER WANTED. 


o- County is fortunate in having 

as a County Superintendent of schools 
a man who combines unusual foresight 
with healthy aggressiveness, a man who 
joins a valuable experience to a strong 
executive ability. Years ago he recognized 
the material and mental wastes incurred in 
the management of the average, one- 
roomed district school. And when educa- 
tors, west and east, urged a reconstruction 
of the country or rural school system he, 
among the first, in season and out of sea- 
son, advocated such a new type of a school 
as would reflect the life and activities of 
those who supported it. 

It is a fact that baffles contradiction that 
practically every institution of learning 
tries to ape, in matter and in manner, the 
educational life and ideals of those institu- 
tions just above it. The teachers in. the 
secondary schools who have had a college 
training are too prone to do the same kind 
of work which they did in college, forgetful 
of the differences in development of the 
students. In many ways the college-bred 
men of eastern Pennsylvania reflect the life 
of their alma mater in their teaching. The 
typical eastern college is next to stagnant 
in its conservatism. It is dominated by the 
ideals of the past. It is narcotized by a 
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monastic anesthesia. It exists on the fan- 
cied assumption that the vast majority of 
its graduates will somehow or other enter 
one of the so-called learned professions, 
perfectly oblivious to the fact that more 
teach than either preach, plead at the bar, 
or become practitioners. Superintendent 
Rapp writes that the poorest apology for a 


| teacher he ever saw was one of these! 


More valuable than expensive equipment, 
more desirable than good text-books, is a 
capable teacher, and one of the strongest 
drawbacks to the new type of school al- 
ready referred to is the unwillingness of 
our colleges to develop the right kind of a 
teacher. If our eastern colleges would look 
abroad less for their ideals and learn a 
needed lesson from the solid Americanism 
of the institutions of the middle-west—the 
schools to which President Roosevelt paid 
such a deserved compliment recently—they 
would be of much greater service to the 
cause of general education. Out west the 
farmers believe in a college training be- 
cause the boy on graduating becomes a 
better farmer, he takes pleasure in the most 
independent of all occupations, he leads a 
life that is wholesome and becomes a useful 
citizen. 

An agricultural school for an. agricul- 
tural district! In such a school there dare 
not be any diminution of interest in the 
fundamental studies.. The child must read 
well, he must be saturated with the prin- 
ciples of a free government, he must be 
able to perform his part as an economic 
unit. 

The agricultural school which Professor 
Rapp is working for means a more eco- 
nomic school, a more representative school, 
and one which will give the country boy 
better opportunities for becoming acquaint- 
ed with the materials that affect his life— 
soil, plants, animals, industrial products, 
etc., and it will give him that joy in their 
manipulation which is born of intelligent 
study. 

The colleges are not the only institutions 
which have a responsibility in this regard, 
although, because of their lengthened terms 
and opportunities for advanced study, they 
should bear not a little of it. The State 
Normal Schools cannot be expected to pro- 
duce, on the average, teachers of as high 
qualifications as those sent out by the 
higher institutions. They have, neverthe- 
less, their part of the work to perform, and 
from an agricultural point of view the sec 
ondary and professional schools of the mid- 
dle-west can teach the like schools of the 
east many practical lessons. 

If one takes the biological equipment of 
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a school as a test of the attention paid to 
agricultural topics, we find on the question 
of microscopes that the secondary schools 
of the west are considerably in advance of 
those of the east. The High Schools of 
Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo and 
Grand Rapids have each twenty compound 
microscopes. The Normal Schools of IIli- 
nois are equipped individually with thirty- 
five microscopes. The seven in Minnesota 
average about the same number. The one 
in Iowa has forty. What are the Pennsyl- 
vania Normals doing to supply the new 
type of teacher? One is apt to see the 


mote in his brother’s eye before he detects 
Let others criticize. 


the beam in his own! 
—Normal Vidette. 


> 


SECONDARY SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 





: he physical geography of the year 

prior to 1895 was fragmentary and 
unorganized. The now famous report of 
the Committee of Ten called for a radical 
reform. The schools endorsed that report. 
Text-book makers quickly adopted the new 
idea, and a new type of physical geography 
gradually came into use. This new phys- 
ical geography was really physiography. It 
laid practically the whole emphasis on the 
classification and description of forms of 
land, upon meteorology and dynamic proc- 
esses generally. It is very closely related 
to dynamic geology. 

The most widely used of the early re- 
formed text-books scarcely referred to 
man’s relation to any of these land forms 
which were described. It was for the most 
part a very earthy science. Man was left 
out. The making of mountains, their de- 
nudation, the various kinds of mountains— 
all these matters were described, but the 
mighty influence of mountains in human 
affairs was not touched upon. This kind 
of geography does not seem to regard the 
earth as the home of man, but, rather, as 
an uninhabited globe, the seat of physical, 
but not of human forces. It is physiog- 
raphy, not geography. 

In these same years the laboratory meth- 
od in the teaching of science in secondary 
schools was rapidly gaining ground. . Labo- 
ratory work was regarded as the right 
thing. Consequently, it was reasoned, the 
laboratory method ought to be applied to 
physical geography. I have a strong feel- 
ing that, if the exact truth could be known, 
we should find that much of the indoor 
laboratory work in physical geography was 
introduced, not so much because teachers 
actually felt the need of laboratory exer- 
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cises to add clearness to the study, as be- 
cause they felt that, somehow, a science 
because it is a science ought to be taught 
with laboratory experiments. Suitable ex- 
ercises had to be devised. Laboratory 
manuals of all degrees of merit were pub- 
lished. I believe that it is the private, 
though perhaps not the publicly expressed, 
opinion of our experienced teachers of 
physical geography that the study is not 
lending itself readily to the laboratory idea. 
By the very nature of the subject, about the 
only laboratory is the field. Without a 
doubt there are profitable laboratory exer- 
cises to be done indoors; the possible danger 
lies in bringing in kinds or work which are 
not profitable, all things considered. 

It is quite the common practice, in 
schools where physical geography is seri- 
ously taught, to give one year of daily 
recitations to it. If this allotment of time 
be granted, then the question arises, What 
shall that year of study consist of? The 
following considerations will help in ar- 
riving at the answer: (1) That not one 
high school student in 5,000 will become 
an expert geographer and this one will go 
to college anyway. (2) Very few will be- 
come teachers of either elementary or sec- 
ondary school geography without further 
study in a normal school or college. More- 
over, not one person in 25 who enter the 
first year of the high school ever becomes a 
teacher at all. Manifestly the high school 
course in geography need not be shaped 
primarily to fit the needs of future teachers, 
though this may enter as a consideration. 
The fact is that the vast majority of those 
who study geography in the secondary 
schools, other than normal schools, are to 
become the men and women of affairs, 
salaried employees, home makers, profes- 
sional or business men and women. It 
seems only reasonable, then, to decide that 
the course in geography ought to be planned 
with our chief thought for the interests of 
that great majority who are to be the men 
and women of domestic, social, civic, and 
business affairs. Considering the matter 
from this point of view, I would suggest 
the following: (1) That the basis of the 
high school course in geography should be 
physical geography with the elimination of 
many details now found in the text-books; 
this study of physical geography to be 
covered in about one half year. (2) That 
the second half year be devoted to the study 
of life relations, largely human relations, 
and involving a considerable commercial 
geography. 

By a judicious sifting of what is really 
worth studying seriously, from that which 
is merely worth a thoughtful reading, any 
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one of the good text-books in physical geog- 
raphy can be covered in half a year. If 
much of this is soon forgotten, as it will be, 
there is no harm done. 

Text-books in physical geography, the 
things that largely govern our school 
courses, are undergoing..beneficial changes. 
The changes ought to go on still farther in 
the same direction, as they unquestionably 
will. For example, one of the newest of 
the text-books gives 30 pages to a descrip- 
tion of the following kinds of plains: 
Marine plains, lake plains, stream plains, 
waste plains, wave-cut plains, peneplains, 
and volcanic plains. It gives 28 pages to 
playa lakes, lava dam lakes, crater lakes, 
glacial lakes, delta basins and lakes, land- 
slide lakes, coulee lakes, and lakes without 
outlets. To “The Importance of Lakes in 
Human Affairs,” it gives about half a page. 
I cannot persuade myself that a detailed 
knowledge of all of these varieties of plains 
and lakes is at all necessary. Only special- 
ists profess to know such details. The 
author of the book has adopted a wiser 
plan in his treatment of the subject of 
mountains. Here he has given half of the 
space to a chapter on “ The Influences and 
Resources of Mountains.” In this topic he 


has broken away from tradition, and has 


done so with undoubted gain. 

The sweeping change in the character of 
Professor Tarr’s New Physical Geography 
as compared with his earlier books is signifi- 
cant. His first and second books, written 
twelve or more years ago, contain prac- 
tically nothing on the influences which phy- 
siographic and climatic factors exert upon 
the life and activities of man. The last 
book, written some five years ago, contains 
in nearly every chapter a brief discussion 
of human relations. He gives one long 
chapter to the topic, “ Man and Nature,” 
and another to the “ Physiography of the 
United States,” a thoroughly humanized 
chapter. Fairbanks, in his text-book re- 
cently published, gives nearly half of the 
book to a discussion of the “ Physiography 
of the United States,” with constant refer- 
ence to the life relations. This is a for- 
ward step, and one which is likely to be 
followed by others in the same direction. 

What changes, then, seem logical and de- 
sirable with regard to secondary school 
geography? First, a pause; a candid con- 
sideration of the question, Is this study 
really a laboratory science to any extent? 
Is our present physical geography, with its 
details of seven kinds of plains, eight kinds 
of lakes, and nine kinds of mountains, sane 
geography? It may be for those who are 
to specialize in physiography or who expect 
to teach it, but such students may justly 
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expect the opportunity of studying it in 
higher schools. The secondary school 
course ought to be built on broader lines, [ 
believe that the highest service that geog- 
raphy can do for the class of students whom 
we are considering, will be performed by 
making it a more broadly cultured study 
and less narrowly scientific. 

Having had a halfyear of physical geog- 
raphy with a few laboratory exercises and 
much field work, if field work is at all pos- 
sible, I should then like to have the course 
become quite largely a study of geographic 
influences: a few selected studies of the 
geographical control in historical events 
connected with our own country, to show 
the relation between history and geography. 
Such studies are found in Professor 
Brigham’s “Geographical Influences in 
American History,” or in greater detail in 
Miss Semple’s “ American History in Its 
Geographic Conditions.” I should like to 
have a study of valleys as the natural high- 
ways of exploration, of conquest, of travel, 
the places of fertile lands, the places where 
people choose to dwell, where cities grow 
up, where wealth will accumulate and great 
industries will thrive. A study of moun- 
tains as nature’s great boundary lines of 
separation, and of isolation, the barriers to 
the migration of plants and animals and 
men, the last refuge of vanquished peoples, 
the shelter of the weaker tribes that flee to 
them and among them perhaps grow strong 
and free or, cut off from the world, live on 
for thousands of years, as have the Basques 
of the Pyrenees, preserving languages and 
customs which perished from the plains 
long, long ago. 

A study of coast line and its influence 
upon the exploration of a new country, and 
its settlement; its influence through harbors 
upon the location of commercial cities, the 
gateways of a nation’s trade, the points 
where the sea routes and land routes meet. 
A study of such specific cases as the fiorded 
coast of Norway and the evident influence 
of that coast in producing a race of medi- 
eval vikings, and the best sailors of the 
world’s modern navies. A study of the 
causes which lead to the locating of cities 
and their growth, to the localizing and the 
migration of certain industries. A study of 
the more evident effects of social, religious, 
and racial factors upon a nation’s develop- 
ment or lack of it. Such influences are 
strikingly shown in the condition of China, 
India, Turkey and Spain. Such studies in 
a secondary school are necessarily supet- 
ficial, yet they are stimulating and broaden- 
ing because they introduce great principles. 
They open one of the doors to culture. 
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They expand the range of interests and 
widen the mental horizon. The study of 
the whole field of ancient history in the 
secondary school is superficial, yet it is ex- 
ceedingly broadening to a young person.— 
School Science. 


STORY TELLING. 

te upon a time the writer undertook 

to teach a little school in a far-off 
seacoast town. The little village was on a 
sandy bluff overlooking the sound and the 
sea. Cut off from the main land by an im- 
passable swamp in the rear, yet shut out 
from the great Atlantic by an ever-shifting 
sandbar that lay for leagues along the sea- 
coast, it gave the little town an ideal harbor 
of shallow water, the home of fishermen and 
oystermen, whose cottages were scattered 
for two miles along the seacoast. Being 
isolated they were compelled to rely upon 
themselves, and in doing this had developed 
a solidarity of community life, and a man- 
hood and womanhood of purity and sim- 
plicity that was as refreshing as the breezes 
that ever swept their shores. 

Amid such surroundings I had my first 
experience as a teacher. Not having libra- 
ties or lectures to help me, I, too, must de- 
pend upon self. 

I had never studied pedagogy and knew 
nothing of teaching, except that which I 
had seen in the university lecture rooms. 
The teacher who preceded me “heard” 
lessons and the children “said” lessons., 
That seemed an easy proposition, for the 
questions were in the book and the children 
could memorize and say the answers. 

But I soon discovered that the children 
found no interest in the fact that one word 
was a verb and another a noun. They 
memorized the rules and repeated the les- 
sons, but they were not at all interested in 
the subject. They were bored by this me- 
chanical process, and so was the teacher. 
Something must be done. One day I told 
the class the story of “Hiawatha’s Fish- 
ing.” Every child listened with rapt atten- 
tion. I had found something that they were 
Interested in. I requested the children to 
write the story out for their lessons the 
next day. The majority of them did so, 
and read the story as they had understood 
and written it down. One little fellow said, 
‘I ain’t got no pencil,” which meant that 
he didn’t write it. “Tell it, then,” I said. 
He told it in such a racy and realistic way 
that the class applauded. I had found 





something that the child liked. The second 
day I told the story of “ Hiawatha’s Fast- 
ing,” then “ Hiawatha’s Friends,” and so 
on, two stories a week, until we had told the 
whole story of Hiawatha. 

But you ask, “ What did that have to do 
with grammar?” From the story we got 
the nouns and verbs we studied, and the 
sentences that the advanced classes analyzed 
and studied. (The whole school heard the 
story, ic being an ungraded school, with 
classes ranging from primary to high 
school.) 

What else did we do with the story? 
Let us see. When the children told the 
story orally or on paper it was creative 
work, and better for expression than 
memorizing, “Mary had a little lamb.” 
The child received a+mental picture. He 
heard the story, and re-telling it in his own 
words he created afresh the picture, there- 
by becoming a creator and an artist himself. 
In reciting “ Mary had a little lamb” he 
was dealing with words only. In telling 
the story he was dealing with a mental 
picture. 

‘One day I saw the children playing out 
on the lawn, and on making inquiries they 
said, ‘ We are playing ‘ Hiawatha the Old 
Nokomis.’” They were dramatizing the 
story. It was taking effect. Had I been 
a trained teacher I would have let them 
do it in class as a part of their work. 
Twice a week we got the words for our 
spelling lesson from the story. The chil- 
dren were so much interested in Hiawatha 
that they wanted to make pictures of 
Hiawatha. Then I let them illustrate the 
story, writing it in their composition books, 
and illustrating it. As we studied geog- 
raphy, the upper Mississippi Valley and the 
Lake Regions all took on new meaning, 
because Hiawatha had once lived, toiled 
and suffered there. 

But most of all what had I done for 
those children? I had fed their souls— 
given them a masterpiece of literature. 
Starting with the childhood of Hiawatha, 
they had followed him and admired him. 
They had seen him when he caught the 
King of Fishes, “ Slew the Pearl Feather,” 
prayed and fasted for his people, punished 
“ Pau-puk-kee-wis,” wooed and won Min- 
nehaha, and when his task was done, sailed 
away into the fiery sunset. 

That something inexpressibly sweet and 
beautiful that I felt in the vision hour, and 
longed to impart to the children, and here- 
tofore had not been able to, I had at last 
found incarnate in a hero; while the music, 
meter and imagery of poetry had awakened 
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the sense of the beautiful, and revealed a 
new world to them. New life had come 
into the school. It had been born again, 
and born from. above. 

Two months passed. I had tried an ex- 
periment; it had succeeded. Grammar, 
language, composition, , drawing, spelling, 
story telling, had been taught by that 
method. Formal language had become 
linked to literature, and thereby to life. 
The formal had become an expression of 
the spiritual. 

Where could I find another such story. I 
had recently studied in the university the 
Idylls of the King. Could the children ap- 
preciate the story of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the “Round Table? I feared 
they could not; but then, I would try them. 
I must have another story. It was more 
profound, more complex and more difficult 
in every way to tell than Hiawatha. I 
began with the finding of a naked baby on 
the beach, the childhood of Arthur, Mer- 
lin’s work, the sword Excalibur, and 
Arthur’s coronation. 

At first King Arthur was not so popular 
as Hiawatha, but as we got more into the 
meaning of the story the interest deepened, 
and at times became intense, especially 
among the older boys and girls, as we gave 
Gareth and Lynette, Geriant and Enid, the 
Holy Grail, Elaine, Guinevere and the 
Passing of Arthur. As with Hiawatha the 
story was reproduced, illustrated, cor- 
related with English history and geography ; 
at the same time it furnished the most ex- 
cellent material for ethical and esthetic 
culture. After the last story was told, the 
Passing of Arthur, and the children saw 
with Sir Bedevere their king pass with the 
three tall queens in a barge over the sea, 
they stood in wonder gazing on the splendor 
of his passing. Defeated in the last weird 
battle in the West he was victorious in his 
ideal. “From the great deep to the great 
deep he goes.” The children heard, but 
did not quite understand. It was the better 
for that because it awakened in the child 
something of the mystery of life and death. 
In that, it served the highest purpose. It 
helped the child to realize that there are 
things in life that “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard.” Let it not be forgotten that 
while we use these great stories for formal 
work, the formal was always the result of 
the creative “ The letter killeth; the spirit 
giveth life.” Thus it was that children and 
teacher left the low planes of the “lesson 
hearer,” and hand in hand walked the up- 
land pastures of the soul.—Education. 
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DOES THE EDUCATED BOY HAVE 
THE ADVANTAGE? 


yo of the educated boy? Is he 

worth while? If it is answered 
“yes” a practical man will come along and 
say “I doubt it.” Then he gives reasons, 
But when a man knows what he is talking 
about it is worth while to pay attention. 
James M. Dodge, president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineering, has 
gotten at the question in the “ scientific 
way.” 

Mr. Dodge takes this question: With the 
young people themselves as the “ capital” 
and their wages as “interest” what influ- 
ence has a college or technical education on 
the earning power or increased capital? If 
we were to say Mr. Dodge finds the edu- 
cated man or woman earns nearly three 
times as much as the uneducated, would you 
believe it? Let us see. Mr. Dodge gath- 
ered facts from practical life. He puts 
them together and forms scientific conclu- 
sions. He did it this way: 

Let us start with the average boy of six- 
teen, and assume that he is worth to him- 
self in earning power $3,000; this is his 
potential capital—himself viewed only as 
an economic proposition. At this: point we 
will assume that he is as yet neither skilled 
in any craft, nor shop-trained, nor has he 
had the benefit of any trade school, or even 
been in any school of technology, or a 
college. Hence, four possibilities lie before 
him: (1) To remain an unskilled laborer. 
(2) To get a shop training. (3) To go to 
a trade school. (4) To acquire a liberal 
education. Start four boys, then, on the 
four lines and let us see what influence 
training of an equal sort actually has as 
measured by money returns. 

1. The Unskilled Laborer—On the aver- 
age he is earning $4.00 a week at the end of 
his sixteenth year; $5.00 a week a year 
later, and his advance continues with regu- 
larity to his twenty-second year, when he 1s 
worth as “capital” to himself $10,000, and 
he has a wage-earning capacity of $10.20 
a week. But here he reaches the highest 
economic value of unskilled labor, which 
will not significantly increase in value how- 
ever many years he may add. ; 

2. The Shop-trained Worker. Even his 
narrower rule-of-thumb training pays good 
interest from the start; in six years he has 
passed the unskilled laborer; by the time 
he is twenty-four, however, he has reached 
his maximum; his potential capital is $15,- 
000, and his wage $15.20 a week. This 1s 
the highest point reached by the shop 
worker, 
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3. The Trade School Young Man.—The 
early broadening of his work immediately 
brings better wages. Before he is eighteen 
he may have distanced that twenty-fifth 
year man, and its potential capitalization of 
$22,000. The college trained man, on the 
average, shoots up in seven years more to 
an earning power of $43 a week, and has 
not yet reached his full economic horizon. 
A liberal education has added a capitaliza- 
tion of $21,000 over all competitors (from 
$22,000 to $43,000). Education took him at 
the age of sixteen at $3,000, it leaves him 
at thirty-two years at $43,000. 

How about it, young man and young wo- 
man? How about it, parents of children? 
Is it worth while to ignore the lack of edu- 
cation and of acquiring of an education.— 
Butler Eagle. 


LESSON OF GETTYSBURG. 


AN ADDRESS TO COLLEGE BOYS. 


ap his recent trip to Gettysburg, 
on the occasion of the dedication of 
the monument to General Green, Governor 
Hughes, of New York, was invited to 
Gettysburg College to speak to the students. 
He accepted the invitation, but requested 
that it be purely an informal affair. In 
accordance with his wish, the students, 300 
in number, gathered before Recitation Hall, 
and he addressed them in the open air. En- 
thusiasm ran high, and it is to be doubted 
whether the governor ever had a more 
“appreciative audience. The student body 
of Gettysburg College, who had the privi- 
lege of hearing for fifteen minutes friendly 
counsel from one of the most prominent 
citizens of the country, took away an im- 
pression that they will never forget. His 
address was as follows: 

“Boys, I am very glad to have an op- 
portunity to say a few words to you. I 
have been in school for the last few days: 
Ihave had the rare opportunity of attend- 
ing a school of patriotism; I have had a 
chance to learn something of the battle of 
Gettysburg from the men who played so im- 
portant a part in it, from General Sickles, 
General Webb, and others. But, boys, here 
04 this heroic field you have opportunities 
every day which I have now had for the 
first time in my life. I hope that close 
association with it has not dulled your sensi- 
bilities, or made you unappreciative of the 
Consequences and meaning of the great 
battle. I tell you, boys, history is nothing 


except as those who grow up to take the 
part of the old actors on the stage, have 
the manly courage and heroic spirit to con- 
tinue the work so nobly begun by them. 
We love to peruse the pages of history— 
there is inspiration—but there is hope, and 
I love to talk to a lot of American young 
men. I have learned of the valor of the 
young men who went out to battle at 17, 
18 or 19 years of age—young men who 
were willing to lie behind breastworks and 
endure the hardships of camp life as it then 
existed, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity to show what they could do, and 
that they might spend their lives in order 
that the union might be established. But 
I believe that every one of you would be 
willing to do the same thing. 

“T believe that patriotism to-day is just 
as strong, love of country just as pure, and 
the willingness to sacrifice just as ready as 
it was in the 60’s. But you have a differ- 
ent job. I would not in any way discourage 
the rehearsing of past achievements, such 
as we heard yesterday on Culp’s Hill. I 
would not discourage the valor of the men 
who went out, and did not know when they 
could return to their homes. But I also 
like to see the courage of a young man 
who will face a public job with the same 
heroism, and it is not an easy matter. I 
like to see the patriotism of young men who, 
when they go out of college, will entertain 
.the idea of public service. And what a 
splendid thing it is to get the proper point 
of view. You do not learn very much from 
college until you get a clear perspective, 
until you learn to appreciate what is worth 
while. It is worth while to have capacity 
for endurance. It is worth while, when you 
get to forty-five, not to have any notes come 
due. It is worth while to find that, when 
you come to the time when the burdens of 
life are right on top of you, you have not 
allowed that day of thoughtlessness and 
carelessness to rob you of your vitality and 
cause yo uto be unequal to the opportunity 
which every American young man expects 
to have. 

“Tt is a splendid thing for a boy to have 
a good time, to enjoy the pleasures of good 
fellowship, to know what friendship and 
comradeship of youth mean. It is a splen- 
did thing to have all the fun and frolic of 
college life, and yet at the same time if a 
young man, in later life, finds all his 
strength and energy spent there is some- 
thing the matter. We have learned that, 
on this battlefield, in a few moments the 
decisive steps were taken. A man cannot 
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in a few moments change the results of a 
wrong life. No man can in a few moments 
change the results of a wrone life. No man 
can expect to go through carelessly, and 
without any reference to the results of such 
living, and then in a great emergency ex- 
pect to play the part he ought to play. 
What a man does in a critical emergency, 
when he is put to the severest sort of test, 
is an almost certain index to his previous 
life. It is a splendid thing to know what 
is worth while physically and mentally, to 
ge: all the capital of information one can, 
so that a fellow has something to work on. 

“Tt is not a simple thing, this that a man 
should start right. It is not simply that a 
man should furnish himself as well as he 
can, and then to see how many men he can 
‘do.’ That sort of thing will make a man 
popular in some quarters for a short while— 
he will come back and tell ‘the boys’ of 
the delightful experiences he has had, and 
all that, but as time goes on the men that 
have that ideal sink to oblivion; they even- 
tually come to naught. Whereas the fellow 
who is willing to keep his manhood right, 
and has a notion that his object in life is 
to enrich others and to make the best of 
himself, with the desire to give all of his 
best to the service of the community in 
which he lives—that is the lesson we have 
to learn from Gettysburg. 

“It is not all there. We must not think 
of it as a closed book. That battle wase 
fought for its own sake. It was fought that 
we might have a country where every man 
should have a fair show. And none of the 
many changes that have taken place could 
help us realize what it meant for our 
fathers to go out in order that we might 
have equal opportunities. That is what it 
means—that we have the results of their 
efforts so necessary to our development. 
These results can scarcely be estimated. At 
all events we need to forget past differ- 
ences and past animosities. We can never 
realize the nation’s ideals—we can never 
enjoy the fruits of the pure democratic 
spirit—unless the individual members of the 
community count service to State and 
honorable conduct of greater value than the 
amassing of riches, or the obtaining of in- 
dividual distinction; and the man who will 
cheat the public, or play the hypocrite in 
Legislature or any administrative position, 
ought to be run out into the public house of 
punishment. 

“T thank you, boys. Good luck to every 
one of you. I should like to shake hands 
with you all.” 





OF SLEEP. 


NE of the strangest things in life is 

sleep—that recurring period of uncon- 

sciousness, so like death, yet without which 
the continuance of life is impossible. 

We think of it as a time of perfect rest 
for all the organs, yet it is really one of 
great activity in the body. The scavengers 
are then hard at work removing the broken- 
down cells and the poisonous waste prod- 
ucts, and the building up of new cells goes 
on apace. The damaged nerves and mus- 
cles are patched up and repaired so well as 
sometimes to be even larger and better than 
they were before. ; 

This work goes on all the time, but 
chiefly during sleep, for then there is an 
arrest in the destruction of the body tissues, 
and the reconstructor forces can work to 
better advantage. 

What causes sleep, why we should lose 
consciousness, and why and how we ever 
come back again to conscious existetice are 
puzzles of which the physiologists and the 
metaphysicians have long sought a solution, 
but have not yet discovered it. 

It is believed that during healthy sleep the 
brain is almost bloodless, or at least that it 
contains less blood than during the waking 
hours. We know that sleep comes with 
difficulty to one in a state of mental excite- 
ment, when, the brain is filled with blood, 
and the arteries in the temples stand out 
full and pulsating. It is on this supposition 
that most of our endeavors to woo the 
drowsy god are based. : 

We should do no severe mental labor in 
the evening, but if we are forced to write 
or study at night, we should always and 
absolutely put aside our work at least an 
hour before bedtime, and spend this time in 
easy conversation, in light reading, or in 
playing a quiet game of some sort. : 
simple, amusing game is one of the best 0 
means to pull the mind away from the ab- 
sorbing thoughts which have possessed it, 
and to cause an equalization of the blood 
circulation throughout the body. 

An apple or a cracker and a glass of milk 
may be taken a few minutes before bedtime 
with the effect of drawing the blood to the 
stomach, but a hearty meal at this time may 
prevent sleep by exciting the digestive 
processes to disturbing activity. An abun- 
dance of fresh air in the sleeping apartment 
is a necessity to sound and really refreshing 
sleep. : 

The amount of sleep which is needed 1 
different with different individuals, and de- 
pends somewhat upon the activity of the 
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reconstructive powers. For the average 
adult seven hours should be enough, but 
children need ten, and the very aged all 
they can get—Youths Companion. 





EARLY RAILROAD DAYS. 


WHEN A HORSE COULD BEAT A LOCOMOTIVE. 


OME idea of the gigantic work which 
has actually been accomplished by the 
railroads of this country may be gained 
from an article entitled “Primitive Rail- 
roading,” published in the Van Norden 
Magazine. Z 

In 1822, says the writer, the first charter 
was obtained for a railroad in the United 
States. It was for a line from Philadel- 
phia to a point on the Susquehanna River, 
but was never built. On the announcement 
of the project some one asked one of the 
Baltimore newspapers, “ What is a railroad, 
anyhow?” The editor was forced to reply 
that he did not know, but that “perhaps 
some other correspondent can tell.” Seven 
years later on the little wooden track along 
the Lackawaxen Creek the first locomotive 
had its trial. The experiment was far from 
successful, and for a number of years after- 
ward the trains on most of the railroads 
continued to be drawn by horses. 

The first locomotive on the Baltimore and 
Ohio had sails attached? So did the cars. 
These sails were hoisted when the wind was 
in the right direction so as to help the 
locomotive. The rivalry between the rail- 
toads using locomotives and those using 
horses was very bitter. In August, 1830, 
an actual trial of speed was held between a 
horse and one of the pioneer locomotives, 
which did not result in favor of the loco- 
motive. The race was on the B. & O., the 
locomotive being one built by Peter Cooper, 
who also acted as engineer. The horse, a 
gallant gray, was in the habit of pulling a 
car on a track parallel to that used by the 
locomotive. At first the gray had the 
better of the race, but when he was a 
quarter of a mile ahead Mr. Cooper suc- 
ceeded in getting up enough steam to pass 
the horse amid terrific applause. At that 
moment a band slipped from a pulley and 

though Mr. Cooper lacerated his hands 
trying to replace it, the engine stopped, the 

Orse passed it and came in the winner.” 

As there were no brakes on the early 
trains, they used to stop and to start with 
jolts which often threw the passengers 
across the car. The coupling was with 
chains having two or three feet of slack 
Which the engine in starting took up with 
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a series of fierce jerks. The shock on stop- 
ping was even worse and “ never failed to 
send the passengers flying.” There were 
no whistles in the old days. Signals were 
given by pushing up the valve on the dome 
by hand and letting the steam escape with a 
loud hissing noise. On the New Castle and 
Frenchtown Railroad when the signal was 
heard the slaves around the station would 
rush to the arriving train, sieze hold of it 
and pull back with all their might while 
the agent stuck a piece of wood through a 
wheel. 

There were so many collisions and ex- 
plosions that some Southern railroads in- 
troduced what they called a barrier car 
between the locomotive and the passenger 
coaches of the train. ‘his barrier car con- 
sisted of a platform on wheels upon which 
were piled six bales of cotton, and it was 
claimed it would safeguard the passengers 
in two ways—it would protect them from 
the blowing up of the locomotive and would 
form a soft cushion upon which the pas- 
sengers could land in the event of a col- 
lision. There is no record of how this ex- 
periment worked out. 

Horatio Allen states that when the South 
Carolina Railroad was completed, with its 
100 miles of track, operation over such an 
extensive line was then unprecedented, in 
making arrangements for this unusual un- 
dertaking one of the first things that oc- 
curred to him was that the locomotives 
would have to run at night as well as day, 
and in the absence of a headlight he built on 
an open platform car, stationed in front of 
the locomotive, a fire of pine knots, sur- 
rounded with sand, which furnished the 
requisite illumination of the route traversed. 

On most of the other lines no substitutes 
for headlights were used. The trains 
traveled slowly through the dark. Night 
trips, however, were avoided as much as 
possible. The first headlight on a locomo- 
tive was used by the Boston and Wor- 
cester in 1840. The original American 
locomotives were nearly all wood burners, 
and during a protracted period, before the 
invention of spark arresters, the flying 
sparks caused a great amount of damage 
and annoyance. Interwoven with this dif- 
ficulty was a necessity for using smoke- 
stacks many times larger than those now in 
use—too high indeed to pass under over- 
head bridges or the roofs of covered 
wooden bridges. 

To overcome this difficulty the smoke- 
stacks of many of the locomotives were 
jointed, or hinged, so that they could be 
lowered when trains were proceeding over 
or under bridges. This naturally greatly 
increased the danger of setting fire to the 
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wooden bridges, and it was customary for 
a watchman to follow every train over or 
under the bridges, carrying a bucket of 
water for the purpose of extinguishing fires. 
Notwithstanding this precaution the burn- 
ing of bridges was a common occurrence. 

On most of the early railroads the cars 
were at first entirely uncovered, being in 
fact merely platform cars with a row of 
seats along each side. The passengers were 
entirely unpretected from the sun, rain, 
smoke or cinders. A passenger who took 
a trip over the Mohawk Railroad when this 
company had opened its line between 
Albany and Schenectady thus describes his 
experience: 

“They used dry pitch pine for fuel, and 
there being no smoke or spark catcher to 
the chimney or smokestack the volume of 
black smoke, strongly impregnated with 
sparks, coal and cinders, came pouring back 
the whole length of the train. Each of the 
passengers who had an umbrella raised it 
as a protection against the smoke and fire. 
They were found to be but a momentary 
protection, for I think in the first mile the 
last one went overboard, all having had 
their covers burnt off by the flames, when a 
general melee took place among the pas- 
sengers, each whipping his neighbor to put 
out the fire. They presented a very motley 
appearance on arrival at the first station.” 

Telegraphic service available for railway 
service was not established until about 1850. 
In the absence of the telegraph and the 
lack of any established system of signalling 
the early railroads adopted novel methods 
for conveying information. The New 
Castle and Frenchtown Railroad had a 
primitive telegraph in operation as early as 
1837. A description of it says that “the 
poles were of cedar, quite like those now 
in use, and had cleats fastened on them, 
forming a sort of Jacob’s ladder.” The 
operator would go to the top of the pole 
forming his station and with his spyglass 
sight the next station in the direction of 
the approaching train, If the train was 
coming and the signal showed a flag, it 
meant that all was well, and the operator 
would pass the signal along to the next 
station below. Ifa ball was shown, and no 
train in sight, it signified an accident or a 
delay of the connecting steamboat. These 
signals were methodically exchanged until 
an understanding was had all along the 
road. 

The facilities furnished by the railroads 
were at first much more fully appreciated 
by travelers than by the shippers of freight. 
The speed of the trains, amounting at times 
to as much as twenty-five or thirty miles an 
hour, was a source of unabated wonder to 
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the passengers, who had hitherto traveled 
on the slowly-moving canal boats and stage 
coaches. In the matter of freight traffic the 
railroads were at first unable to compete 
with the canals. Of a prominent Massa- 
chusetts railroad it is said that a motion 
was made at an annual meeting to let the 
privilege of carrying freight on its lines to 
some responsible person for $1,500 a year. 

There are many .accounts of the pitiful 
state of impecuniosity to which some of the 
railroads were reduced. Cash being ex- 
hausted, and receivers’ certificates having 
not been invented, when operations proved 
unprofitable there was no basis for credit. 

Men were sometimes put on the tender 
with a sawhorse and saw, and when the 
engine ran out of wood these men would 
take up their saw and cut up a new supply 
of fuel from the nearest woods. Often the 
passengers would get off the train and help 
in the cutting of the wood. The railroads 
were often too poor to pay for the fuel thus 
secured, and there are many stories in the 
old newspapers of encounters between train 
crews and the farmers who caught them 
cutting down their trees. The complaints 
of the high-handed methods of the grasping 
railroad corporations, their defiance of the 
law of the land and the rights of others 
sound strangely familiar to-day. 


PROSPERITY OF KNAVES. 


a* English divine, Doctor South, once 


preached on the “Prosperity of 
Fools.” Inasmuch as prosperity exerts a 
peculiar force, says the preacher, in abating 
men’s virtues and in bringing to light their 
latent, inherent weaknesses, many of the 
fools as soon as they reach the prosperous 
state fall by reason of their own folly. By 
way of illustration, the case of veteran sol- 
diers and sailors may be taken. -In the ser- 
vice of king or country the warriors during 
a long and arduous campaign do very well. 
They are subject to an iron discipline; they 
perform their duties faithfully and are rea- 
sonably happy and useful. The worthless 
and foolish of these man may perhaps mu 
tiny, seize a ship and become pirates of 
buccaneers; or a band of soldiers may fe 
outlaws and 
marauders. What happens? They lose 
their character, become careless and sloth 
ful, refuse to maintain discipline, and 
finally, when their internal dissensions be 
come uncontrollable, they fall upon ome 
another and perish miserably. ms 
The moral enforced from the homily 18 
that the foolish and the vicious carry 
their folly and vice the seeds of their ow! 
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destruction, and, though they may attain to 
a meastire of temporary success, they do 
not and cannot succeed in the end. Folly 
and crime overtake them and their fate is 
disastrous. The same lesson is inculcated 
in our day and has been taught at all times. 
The moralists of the present time insist that 
there is no prosperity of knavery, or that it 
is so slight that its existence may be ques- 
tioned. The quite proper object of the 
teaching is to show, and if possible to 
demonstrate, that honesty is the best policy 
and always pays. Honesty and virtue do 
pay in a sense always. Walsingham says: 
“Every virtue gives a man a degree of 
felicity in some kind; honesty gives a man a 
good report; justice, estimation; prudence, 
respect; courtesy and liberality, affection; 
temperance gives health; fortitude, a quiet 
mind, not to be moved by any adversity.” 

The right is the profitable in the long run 
to the greatest number, even from monetary 
and commercial considerations. If the 
majority once came to believe that rascality 
was the only profitable course, it is to be 
feared that knavery would soon be on top 
and that the whole order of society and 
government would break down. It is 
always necessary to keep public opinion on 
the side of virtue; but if there were no 
stronger argument for virtue and no higher 
ideal than the argument that virtue should 
be upheld because it will yield the highest 
reward in provender and pudding of various 
kinds, the world would stand in confessed 
barbarism. “ Virtue by calculation is the 
virtue of vice.” 

The real weight of civilized teaching has 
been thrown for centuries in the direction 
of persuading men to be honest even if they 
lose money; to choose the right path, 
though it be thorny; to make sacrifices of 
time, money and effort for civilization and 
mankind, for honor and patriotism. The 
bald teaching which tries to convince a man 
that he will always gain in business and in 
every conceivable human relation by being 
honest is dangerous and is directed toward 
a dishonest pupil. 

The dangers in this method lie in the fact 
that, since the dawn of history, there have 
been revealed in daily life innumerable in- 
stances in every State, nation and com- 
munity of knaves enjoying what they deem 
to be prosperity as a result of their knavery. 
One has only to look around in any com- 
munity to see the knaves flourishing. 
There are in the United States to-day a 
great many large business operations 
founded in fraud and yet successful. 
There are men, for instance, who make a 
business of lying ; of fabricating and dissemi- 
nating rumors in the financial world for the 
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deliberate purpose of depressing or raising 
the prices of stocks. There have been in- 
stances when gamblers and knaves of this 
sort have in a time of hysterical excitement 
and fear made more money at a single 
stroke than a very gifted, highly educated 
and wholly virtuous man could possibly 
amass as the result of a lifetime of the most 
exacting and laborious toil devoted to the 
interests of his kind. 

A child should be instructed on a higher 
plane than that of telling him that he will 
make money if he is good and honorable. 
It may be untrue; it certainly is untrue in 
a multitude of cases. The high-minded 
teacher should tell him that he will, of 
course, do nothing dishonorable, even 
though he may make a profit by the act. 
The reason for avoiding the dishonest 
course is exactly the same as the reason for 
avoiding murder and forgery and burglary 
—it is wrong, dishonorable, criminal, anti- 
social, and an infraction of that golden rule 
which occupies a place in the religious wis- 
dom, in one form or another, of every nation 
which has attained to any sort of civiliza~ 
tion and intelligence. 

The grounds for detesting dishonesty and 
crime are not that they are repugnant to 
the particular law or that honesty will pay, 
but because dishonest conduct is repugnant 
to the sense of justice, a debasement of the 
man, a wrong to the victim, a blight on the 
conscience and hateful in the eyes of God 
and man. 

Moralists have been seeking to find, apart 
from the religious grounds, a basis for 
arguing for right conduct. There are 
powerful reasons. If honesty were not the 
prevailing force society would be impos- 
sible; States would crumble; the law of 
force would assert itself brutally on every 
occasion; civil security would disappear and 
the world would be subject to the lawless 
and evil passions of man. The rightness of 
conduct does not depend upon the profit to 
be got from virtue nor upon the opinion of 
the world of right conduct, though opinion 
is a powerful factor in keeping the weak to 
the right. ‘Were there but one virtyous 
man in the world, he would hold up his 
head with confidence and honor; he would 
shame the world, and not the world him.” 

An examination of the reasons for right 
conduct may be helpful because the reason 
on the side of virtue is strong, but the 
honorable men of the world—those who 
choose unerringly the right course and 
stand the tests—do not stop and plot a 
course of action by weighing the profit or 
the argument in a plain case of right and 
wrong. The training and development of 
their consciences have been the result of a 
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long course of schooling, so that they pro- 
ceed swiftly and unhesitatingly, just as the 
skilled swimmer strikes out without think- 
ing of the first lessons in the swimming 
school. The influences that have schooled 
them are the books they have read, the men 
with whom they have associated, the teach- 
ing in school and the lessons of the home, 
and of all these the home is usually the 
determining force.—Public Ledger. 





OUR PART IN CHRISTMAS. 


NE of the most striking features of the 
beautiful scene at Bethlehem which 
the world recalls every year as the most 
heavenly vision that has ever dawned upon 
it is the contrast between the gift and its 
reception; between the sky above, in which 
the great star shone and against which the 
angels chanted their sublime hymn, and the 
earth below, barren at midwinter, the inns 
full, the stable offering its poor hospitality. 
This contrast is a cymbol of the perfection 
of the gift and the blindness and _ half- 
heartedness of its reception. It is often 
assumed that a man can give what he 
chooses to any person or institution selected, 
and complete the transaction by his own act. 
The world forgets that the finer the gift the 
more imperative the necessity of a certain 
preparation; the more spiritual that which 
is offered, the greater the demand of a cer- 
tain ripeness in order to receive it. Modern 
society has learned that the mere bestowal 
of largess, without demanding anything in 
return, is in the last degree corrupting; it 
has discovered that the very impulses which 
prompt men to relieve poverty often con- 
spire to create a deeper poverty; and those 
who have great sums to give away have 
learned that nothing is more difficult than 
to give money wisely and helpfully. For 
all gifts there must be some preparation. 
No man can receive anything without some 
degree of intelligence, and the higher the 
gift in the scale of beneficence,.of enrich- 
ment, of inspiration, the deeper and finer 
must be the preparation for it. 

God pours himself into human life. 
Every man can have as much of the spirit 
of God as he chooses; but those who receive 
this gift in anything like its entirety are so 
few that they shine like stars in the genera- 
tions in which they appear. God pours 
himself through nature in a flood-tide of 
power, in a thousand exquisite disclosures 
of loveliness in form, shape, and color; but 
how few there are who, as they walk 
through the woods or across the fields, are 
open to receive what flows about them or 
awaits them! Most men go through the 
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woods half blind and half deaf, unable to 
receive the gift which lies under the shelter 
of every tree and is offered in every way- 
side flower. In like manner, the gift of 
happiness is held out at every turn, and 
men and women walk along the highway 
eagerly bent on finding it, and missing it at 
every turn because their minds and hearts 
are not open to receive it; for happiness 
never has nestled in perishable things, nor 
risen like a flower out of the soil of the 
world. It is an immortal thing; it came 
from heaven; it can be received only by 
those whose minds and hearts are open to 
spiritual things. For happiness does not 
come in with the gifts that are bestowed 
upon us; it comes in when we open the door 
and let ourselves out to others; as we pass 
out of the rooms in which we live and are 
so occupied with the interests and happiness 
of others that we forget ourselves, happi- 
ness comes in, and when we return it meets 
us smiling on the threshold. Every year 
tle Christ Child lies in the manger, for 
every year God offers himself to all men of 
the open mind and the loving heart. The 
star and the angels are always present. 
How shall the Christ Child be housed?— 
The Outlook. 


STARVING RUSSIANS. 





BY LEROY SCOTT. 





i ee great hunger that lurks always at 

Russia’s door has entered; and thirty 
millions of people are gripped in its con- 
suming fangs. And by the time the harvest 
of 1907 shall have vanquished its gaunt 
figure God alone can guess how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of new wooden crosses 
will widen the peasant graveyards. 

We had heard in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow many stories of the hunger that 
spreads over a third of European Russia— 
the worst famine in Russia’s history, one of 
the worst of modern history; and we de- 
cided to look upon these stories in the 
original. Moscow friends advised us to go 
into Samara, one of the easternmost prov- 
inces. Famine was much nearer, but for 
the advice there was good reason. 

After two days and nights of wind-mad 
snow-buried steppes, we left the crawling 
train at Buzuluk, a little town sitting close 
beside the Asiatic border. From there by 
a twenty-four-hour drive in sleighs we 
gained a typical village of the steppes. 
Along the wide streets straggled thatched 
huts, built of sun baked, straw knit brick, 
their outside plastered with clay. Beside 
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each hut was a little farmyard, inclosed by 
a rectangle of outbuildings, their roof all of 
straw, their walls either of clay or a 
wickerwork of twigs. In all the village 
there were but three wooden houses; timber 
was to be secured only by laborious drag- 
ging from far placed forests. 

At the largest of these wooden houses 
we stopped, for before it huddled a crowd 
of men, women and children, shrinking 
deeply into their sheepskin coats, on their 
faces a gray, hopeless patience. Within 
was a relief station, conducted jointly by the 
local zemstvo and the Red Cross, and the 
crowd was awaiting the daily distribution 
of food that took place at 12; it was now 
8:30. 

We passed through the gate into the 
farmyard, empty of all life, and thence, 
halving our height, through a low door into 
the house. Its wooden walls, its floor of 
wood instead of clay, its two rooms instead 
of one, all repeated what had been told us— 
that it was the house of the richest man of 
the village. The owner, gray, shaggy, red 
bloused, led us through the first room, 
which a great soup cauldron packed with a 
blinding steam, into the second room, and 
seated us on a rough bench in a corner 
beneath a cheap brass ikon. And as many 
of the crowd as could enter pressed about 
us. 
We asked our host the blackest of ques- 
tions: How had his harvest been? From 
the two little square windows we could see 
the white land over which he had galloped, 
and out toward this the old man swept a 
gnarled hand. 

“Out there lie our fields. We have little 
land, and much of our small crops goes for 
taxes. Even when God blessed with har- 
vests, we barely live from one year to the 
next. 

“Two summers ago our fields gave us 
almost nothing. We thought last winter 
would end us—that we should never see the 
spring. The winter took all that we had 
saved—all! When spring came, we put in 
our seed, though the earth was dry. We 
thought, ‘ Surely this year God will give us 
a rich harvest!’ But no rain fell. In 
some places the grain came up, thin, yellow. 
In most places it came up not at all. 

“We saw ahead another black year. We 
prayed for rain to save the little that had 
sprouted, for that little would help keep us 
alive. Week after week we prayed, but no 
tain came. All that fell from Easter till 
the end of harvest one man could have 
drunk it! We saw our few sprouts wither. 
Only here and there did a stalk come into 
head—and that head was empty. We 
turned our starving cattle into these best 
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fields to get from them what they could. 
For the rest, our fields were black, dusty. 
They were like the road. From all our 
land we took nothing—nothing! ” 

This was not one man telling the story of 
the fields of one village. In him thirty 
millions of people were speaking and were 
telling the story of a third of European 
Russia. I put the brutal question to the 
crowd, “And how will you live till sum- 
mer?” Their faces tightened. They did 
not look at one another—they dared not. 
And they did not answer—for there was no 
answer. The old man raised his eyes to the 
brass-sheeted Mary of the ikon. He 
crossed himself. “God have pity on us!” 
he whispered. And then the crowd broke 
loose and told us each his own details of the 
story the old man had told us as a whole. 

And the details were all the same—no 
bread, a wasting, agonizing hunger. One 
old woman there was among them, almost 
shrunken down to mere bone, who cried 
silently all the while, and at length we 
gained her story. There were four in her 
family—herself and her three grown sons— 
and upon her pound of bread a day doled out 
by the government the four were living. 
Only she did not divide it into fourths; she 
divided it into thirds, and for weeks she had 
eaten only crumbs. 

In this village there were but two words— 
“hunger” and “bread,” the one a moan, 
the other a prayer, and in the next village 
also there were but the same two words. 
In the third village the priest—his unshorn 
hair falling about his shoulders, on his 
breast the three-barred crucifix—led us 
among the houses of his people. Before 
entering the first I looked about the barn- 
yard and the little farm buildings. There 
was not a head of grain, not a living 
creature. Beside the cowshed was a heap 
of dry weeds, weighted against the wind by 
a harrrow; nothing else could I see to sug- 
gest the harvest. The house was on the 
plan of all peasants’ houses. On_ the 
earthen floor was one child, on top of the 
oven was another, on the bed lay the father 
and at the bare table sat the mother and a 
second woman, the mother’s sister—all with 
the listlessness of exhaustion. We ques- 
tioned as to the cause of the man’s illness, 
and were told, “ He’s just weak.” We did 
not need to be told the cause of his weak- 
ness. 

We asked about the weeds beside the 
cowshed, and she told us that when the too- 
late rain had come weeds had sprung up 
over their fields, and these they had care- 
fully gathered, as all the village had done. 
That heap of weeds was all that their land 
had yielded them. They had thought these 
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weeds would keep their cow through the 
winter, but long ago they had sold her, and 
sold all else. And now they had left only 
the weeds. We had heard in Moscow of a 
strange—strange to us—use the peasants of 
the hungry villages were making of weeds, 
and we questioned her further. “ Yes, we 
have’ done that,” she said. ’.‘“‘ But the bread 
we got from the seed of the weeds, it made 
us all sick.” 

We went through barnyard after barn- 
yard. All were utterly empty, save in one 
here and there was found the barely vital 
framework of a dwarfish horse or cow. 
And through house after house, and if for 
the contents of most houses I had paid a 
dollar I should have been giving charity: 
Yes, they had sold all! Their horses they 
had sold, some to neighboring Tartars, also 
starving, who ate horseflesh, but most to 
hide dealers, who bought merely for the 
skins. Three dollars apiece was the price. 
Their fleshless cattle they had sold at a 
similar rate. Their sheep had gone for 50 
cents and a dollar, and some of them had 
been exchanged for half their weight in 
flour. The peasants had sold this meat in- 
stead of eating it, because they are almost 
wholly vegetarians. Black bread, that is 
the only food. And they sold not only be- 
cause there was nothing on which they 
could live, but because there was nothing on 
which the stock could live. It had to be 
sold, or lost entirely. 

As it was in this village, so was it in 
thousands of others. And in one, a Tar- 
tar village in the neighboring province of 
Kazan, the stripped people had been driven 
into yet another variety of despair bargain. 
An enterprising buyer of women for the 
brothels of Constantinople came into the 
village, selected what pleased him and made 
his offer. The peasants had nothing else; 
they were hunger mad, and when the dealer 
went away he took with him the eight most 
beautiful girls in the village. For them he 
had paid from $50 to $75 apiece—prices that 
Constantinople would richly multiply. 
Very likely this dealer, or his brethren, 
have been buying for their market in other 
villages, for the opportunity is too rare a 
one for their business acumen to miss. 

It is notorious throughout Russia that 
the famine fund is a rich source of “ graft” 
to those who have control of its expenditure. 
Officials, contractors, sub-contractors, all 
dip in their hands, and dip deeply. The 
officials get their share by awarding con- 
tracts to the highest briber, the briber his 
by delivering rotten flour. Or the two 
establish an underground partnership, which 
is usually conducted on this plan: The offi- 
cial arranges with the contractor to deliver 
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to a certain district, say, a million poods of 
flour (a pood is forty pounds) for a million 
and a half rubles. The contractor sends half 
a million poods of flour, and mixes with it 
half a million poods of some adulterant, and 
there is a matter of several hundred thou- 
sand rubles to be divided between the part- 
ners—of which the smaller share goes not 
to the official And the show girls and 
champagne dealers of Paris are the happier, 
even if the peasants are not. 

The government, until the last few weeks, 
has done nothing to stop this robbery of 
famine bread—not charity bread, if you 
please, for it is the peasants’ own paid for 
by their taxes. But recently the frauds 
have roused so tremendous a scandal that 
the government could not longer refrain 
from taking notice. A commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate. The guilty, with in- 
dignant virtue, threw blame upon others; 
the systemless business methods of an irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy made proof and con- 
viction impossible, and the situation remains 
practically what it was before. The gov- 
ernment has no time for such matters— 
has no time to govern; has time and energy 
only to try to crush, by every manner of 
relentless violence, the growing spirit of 
liberty.—The Outlook. 


DICKENS’ POPULARITY. 
E VERY now and then the publishers and 

reviews astonish the public with an 
announcement of the “ phenomenal ”’ sales 
of some work of modern fiction, such as 
“Trilby,” “To Have and To Hold” and 
others met with. When we hear of a book 
reaching its 50,000 and 100,000 it sounds 
very large, and many are ready to pro- 
claim the author great. But there are 
writers of fiction who far outdistance these 
popular fellows. In England one publish- 
ing house alone sold 400,000 copies of 
Dickens’ novels last year. A million anda 
half were sold in that one island, not to 
speak of the sales in the British colonies and 
in America, says the Pathfinder. All in 12 
months! This, of course, throws the most 
remarkable sales of popular novels far into 
the shade. It shows that the truly great 
novelist, he who holds the mirror up to 
nature, has not seized upon some passing 
fancy to interest the public, but has caught 
the great truths of human life and crystal- 
lized them in characters that we never for- 
get, that the people who do not tire of, so 
the sales of these great works go on. 
Glancing back over the novels that have 
appeared in the past ten years one can ask 
himself how many have presented char- 
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acters that because of their personality stick 
in the mind and are as easily recalled as 
one of our living friends. For our part, 
and we have read a great many books in 
that space of time, we cannot call to mind 
a single one. Many of the books that were 
popular and had their share of interest have 
passed entirely from memory. But who 
can, if he would, forget the touching life of 
Little Nell, the misshapen Quilp, the ex- 
pectant Micawber and a score of others? 
Like old acquanitances, their figures and 
personalities do not fade from memory. 
The facts concerning the sales of the great 
works of fiction should be brought before 
the public more often. They show that the 
often padded, often plagiarized, new novel 
has not quite excluded the former lights of 
literature from appearing. 


HOW COLORS AFFECT US. 


HE waves of each color excite vibra- 
tion in their own set of cones in the 
retina, writes Edward A. Ayers in the Cen- 
tury. Let us assume that each of the 
primary colors has its own set of cones. 
Various theories are held, one being that 
only red, green and violet cones exist, the 
other colors being the product of mixtures 
of these three. Let us return to our pin- 
cushion simile, and to the fact that of the 
7,000,000 cones 500,000 are devoted to 
green, 600,000 to red, 700,000 to violet, 1,- 
200,000 to blue, 1,800,000 to orange and 2,- 
200,000 to yellow. Then there are 130,000,- 
000 rods which see white, or luminosity, the 
portion of light not absorbed by a color, but 
reflected. Let us assume that in an eye, in 
its making 500,000 cones which see green 
are left out. That eye would be color-blind 
to green. But it would still have its 
“rods” which would see the white light 
that is reflected as luminosity from all green 
objects, and would see this luminosity as so 
much gray. A totally color-blind eye would 
see only shades of gray from almost pure 
white to pure black. 

This is to some extent the way a photo- 
graph shows a landscape, and the grada- 
tions of light and shade are the degree of 
surface reflection of each color independent 
of its color waves. Yellow is very lumi- 
nous, and shows comparatively white in the 
Photograph. Violet is very slightly lumi- 
nous, and appears very dark in the photo- 
graph. The eye that is color-blind in 
green, if it beheld a yellow green, would see 
the yellow with the admixture of gray rep- 
resented in the luminosity of the green, 
making a dirt yellow. Green would be 
shown in the photograph by a gray that is 
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about half-way between black and white. 
Violet, blue and blue-green rest the brain, 
while the other colors tend to irritate it. 
The latter over-stimulate and soon act as 
a whip on the tired nerves. So in music, 
it takes a long time to weary of the violon- 
cello, but a Scotch bagpipe is enjoyed 
longest, when on the other side of the 
valley. 


ODD FELLOWSHIP. 





5 ie Grand Encampment of Pennsy]l- 

vania met in Lancaster, October 15th, 
with large attendance and imposing parade 
of members of the order. C. Herbert 
Obreiter, Esq., of the Lancaster bar and 
Secretary of the School Board of Lancas- 
ter Township, made ‘the opening address 
of welcome much as follows: 

To me has been assigned the privilege 
of extending to you the cordial welcome 
not only of the local Patriarchs, but of the 
three thousand Odd Fellows of Lancaster 
county as well. We are very proud of our 
order here. Our growth has been steady 
and healthy in both quantity and quality, 
so that to-day Odd Fellowship locally, as 
well as generally, stands second to no 
similar order. You are not strangers here, 
and your coming has always been to us a 
stimulus and an inspiration. Our hearts 
are warmed by your return. You have 
much to do, and I shall not violate the 
laws of hospitality by trespassing at length 
upon your indulgence, but. a few brief 
words as to our community may not be 
amiss at this time. 

You are met in the garden county of 
the United States, in the heart of its great- 
est revenue district, in the home of diversi- 
fied industries, several of which have here 
the largest plants of their kinds in the 
Union. You are met also in a community 
rich in historic associations. Within a 
stone’s throw of this hall the Continental 
Congress sat. For thirteen years the affairs 
of this great commonwealth were regulated 
here. Franklin and Marshall gave their 
names to our college. In varying fields 
of usefulness Fulton, Yeates, Buchanan, 
Stevens, Reynolds and Burrowes have 
done honor to our county. They have been 
a few of our typical servants of mankind. 

Some one said the name Odd Fellows 
was given to us because the unusually 
broad humanity we are taught to practice 
characterizes us as “odd.” According to 


.that definition Lancaster county had many 


“Odd Fellows” long before the far-famed 
five, who first met at “ The Seven Stars,” 
and received their charter from the Duke 
of York’s Lodge, then in session in our 
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mother county of Lancaster, across the 
sea. As a most notable illustration of our 
county’s earlier actual Odd Fellowship, let 
me remind you of the treatment of the five 
hundred Revolutionary soldiers from the 
field of Brandywine at the cloisters at 
Ephrata. There they received care so 
unremitting that many of the true “Odd 
Fellows,” who nursed the wounded patriots, 
wore themselves out and laid down their 
lives in so doing. 

_We still have here in Lancaster many 
others who love their fellow men, and I 
now present one of them to you, that he 
may extend to you the freedom of the city. 
He is not a member of our order, it is 
true, but he is an Odd Fellow at heart in 
that he has devoted his life to the service 
of humanity. He needs no introduction to 
you, for by his works you know him well 
as a leading educator, and as a collector 
and publisher of the living gems of litera- 
ture, of song and of art. I have the honor 


to present my good friend and former 
teacher, now the mayor of this city, Dr. 
John Piersol McCaskey. 
Mayor McCaskey spoke as follows: 
Patriarchs Militant and Members of the 
Grand Encampment of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows: You are a grand 


army, almost a hundred and forty thousand 
strong in Pennsylvania, in defense of what 
is best in our civil and social life. You 
have assembled for the fourteenth annual 
session of your Department Council of 
Patriarchs Militant, the highest council 
of your order, and for the seventy-eighth 
annual session of your Grand Encampment. 
You have the might of numbers, picked 
men trained to service and loyal to duty; 
and you have the dignity of age. It is 
claimed for your great order that it is the 
foremost beneficial organization in the 
world. Your total membership is over one 
and one-half millions. The total amount 
of relief paid out by the order of Odd Fel- 
lows, as shown by the recent summary of 
statistics, was nearly five millions of dol- 
lars in 1905, and probably more in 1906. 
The total of your invested funds is over 
forty millions. I congratulate you upon 
the prosperity and strength, both personal 
and financial, of your noble fraternity. 
These are large figures. They would be 
large if they represented mere material in- 
terests. But, standing for generous effort 
to promote the comfort and well-being of 
your brethren in their need, and of their 
wives and children, or of their widows and 
orphans—representing a vast fund for the 
promotion of mutual courtesy, helpfulness 
and kindliness, which is disbursed through 
the sympathy, zeal and practical wisdom of 
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your membership in ministering to those 
who need—only the arithmetic of Heaven 
can estimate the benefits that result from 
such an investment and such expenditure, 

The history of Odd Fellowship is a 
bright chapter in the story of our modern 
civilized life during the past hundred years, 
Its spirit is in accord with the teachings 
of Him who “went about doing good.” 
The constitution of your order provides 
that “no person shall be initiated who does 
not believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, a Creator and Preserver of the uni- 
verse.” 

One of the first lessons in your order 
is hospitality to strangers and the principle 
of the Golden Rule, ‘“ Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you,” is 
the law of your life as an organization, 
You teach “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
Upon your banners is emblazoned “ Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth.” You seek but 


“To meliorate the sorrows of mankind; 
Relieve the poor, the sick, the maimed, the 
blind; 
Lift up the drooping head, the widow cheer, 
And wipe away the helpless orphan’s tear; 
To form of men but one wide brotherhood 
Linked only in the bond of doing good.” 
We all know the blessed charities to 
which you are devoted, and to which your 
halls are consecrated. For nearly a hun- 
dred years Odd Fellowship has lifted its 
voice and taught its lesson of peace and 
good will in these United States, recogniz- 
ing no political, sectional or sectarian dif- 
ferences among men; but devoting its en- 
ergies to the aid and comfort of those who 
come within the range of its membership 
and under the shield of its protection; visit- 
ing and relieving the sick, burying the 
dead, helping the widow, caring for the 
orphan, wherever found among you. 
And this is no less wise than it is good. 
“He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” I like the fancy in Leigh 
Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem,” a_ thought 
which you hold as the foundation principle 
of your order. I think I have said this 
little poem to myseif a thousand times. | 
know it as well as I know the first Psalm, 
or the eighth or the great twenty-third. 
It is one of the good things our high school 
boys knew in days gone by almost as well 
as they knew their names: 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold. 
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And to the presence in the room he said, | 

“What writest thou?” The Vision raised its 
head, 

And, with a voice made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, “ The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 


“ And is mine one?” said Abou. “ Nay, not 


So, 
Replied the angel. . . . Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellowmen.” 
The angel wrote and: vanished. The next 
night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God 
had blest, 
And, lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 


The city of Lancaster bids you a cordial 
welcome as you come together from all 
parts of Pennsylvania to greet one another 
in your annual council. At the invitation 
of your brethren in Lancaster, strong in 
numbers and of high character, you have 
assembled in our midst. “ Blood is thicker 
than water,” and you feel the elbow touch 
of comradeship. Your order is strong 
in Lancaster city and county, and has 
been so for a half century or longer. For 
fifty years one of our prominent city land- 
marks was the picturesque Odd Fellows’ 
hall, on South Queen street. So that 
coming here you are among brethren and 
friends. I trust that your stay may be in 
every way pleasant and profitable. Grate- 
ful for the past and rejoicing in the pres- 
ent may you go forward into the future 
with the confident assurance of true men 
who desire and strive after the good of 
our common humanity. 


BLIND CLOCK MENDER. 





_CuarLes Watters, who lives on Argen- 
tine boulevard, Armourdale, is an expert 
clock repairer, although he is totally blind, 


says the Kansas City Star. Mr. Walters 
was graduated from the Kansas State Insti- 
tution for the Blind twelve years ago. 
Clock repairing is not taught in that school. 
Mr. Walters learned it shortly after gradua- 
tion and has since been engaged in the 
business. 

He took a course in piano tuning in the 
state institution and he still does some of 
this work. Success in tuning musical in- 
struments depends almost entirely on the 
ears and the eyes are not an important 
factor. Many blind people follow this pro- 
fession. Mr. Walters takes the more pride 
in his clock repairing because few blind 
people have attained success in this line of 
work, 

It is interesting to watch Mr. Walters re- 
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pair a clock. As he takes it to pieces he 
does not place the wheels and other parts 
in order before him, as one might imagine 
he would. They are piled together on the 
table, but when he begins putting the clock 
together he has no difficulty in finding the 
parts as he wants them. When he picks up 
the wheels and other delicate parts and 
adjusts them without any hesitation it seems 
as though he works largely by intuition. 

“No, I can’t fix a watch,” said Mr. Wal- 
ters. “There is, of course, a limit to the 
sense of touch. The parts of a watch are 
so small and delicate that they cannot be 
adjusted without the use of the eyesight. 
In most cases the eyes must be supplemented 
by a magnifying glass. But I can fix any 
clock that’s made. 

“T have felt that if I had my eyesight 
I would rather be an expert jeweler and 
watch repairer than anything else. Since I 
was a small boy I have had a special fond- 
ness for taking intricate machinery apart 
and putting it together again. Now when 
I have no clocks to fix and am lonesome for 
something to do I will get out one of the old 
clocks I have on hand and take it apart and 
put it back together just for the pleasure I 
find in the work.” 


re 


“T AM ALADDIN!” 


“BUT I DO NOT EVEN HAVE TO RUB THE 
LAMP!” 


T the re-dedication of the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburg Andrew Carnegie, 
who has given about $23,000,000 to that in- 
stitution, supplemented his formal address 
by a remarkable impromptu speech. He 
had been introduced by Chairman W. M. 
Frew, of the board of trustees as a man 
who had long been absent from Pittsburg, 
but who still needed no introduction. This 
expression seemed to furnish Mr. Carnegie 
his inspiration. He put his manuscript 
down, his eyes flashed, he stepped far to 
the front beyond the speaker’s table, and 
raising his arms, cried out: 

“T have been in a dream ever since I 
arrived here, and I am still in a dream. 
As I look upon this building, I can hardly 
realize what has been done in my absence 
by the men who have made it, I have tried 
to make myself realize that I have any- 
thing to do with it, and have failed to do 
so. I said to Mrs. Carnegie last night, 
‘It is like the mansion raised in the night 
by the genii, who obeyed Aladdin.’ She 
replied, ‘Yes, and you did not even have 
to rub the lamp.’ 
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“Tt is true that I gave some pieces of 
paper, but they do not represent anything 
in my mind, because I did not part with 
anything that I could understand. My 
banker tells me that I have so many bonds; 
I never even saw them. -Did I earn them? 
Well, I started the machinery going, and 
they came to me. When the institute pro- 
ject was first mentioned I wrote my name 
to a little slip of paper. That completed 
my task. I do not even know how many 
bonds they took, because I don’t know how 
many I have. 

“T cannot feel that I own a mountain. 
I don’t think any man can really feel he 
owns a stretch of land. Let him walk over 
mountains or heather and say to himself, 
‘These mountains are mine,’ and he will 
not be able to make himself understand the 
meaning of the words. So it is impossible 
to make one’s self understand that he owns 
a great fortune. I don’t miss the money I 
‘gave. So far as I know there are as many 
bonds in the safe deposit vault as there 
were before.” 

Mr. Carnegie delivered this remarkable 
speech in the most impassioned way with 
his eye glasses thrust back over his head, 
and his arms gesticulating. At times he 
was vigorously applauded, but for the most 
part the audience sat silent, not unsym- 
pathetically, but rather as if unable to quite 
take it in. Having said this, he walked 
back to the speaker’s table, picked up his 
manuscript, pulled down his glasses over 
his eyes and began his prepared speech, 
which was in part as follows: 

“Eleven years ago standing here I 
handed over the institute to Pittsburg, then 
a bold experiment, a combination of library, 
art gallery, museum and hall of music, 
never, as far as I know, having been at- 
tempted before. The city was to maintain 
the library, and let me say in passing, most 
generously has she done so, including seven 
branches erected to meet the wants of her 
swelling population. I congratulate her 
upon being among the foremost cities of 
the world in public library development— 
certainly there is none superior.” 

Mr. Carnegie then directed his remarks 
to each of the departments and compli- 
mented the directors for their work and 
success. Continuing, he said: 

“Our ceremony of to-day embraces the 
technical schools, which are also in a sense 
now to be formally opened. These are 
part of the institute, and no mean part. I 
am told there are to-day 1,590 students— 
young men, young women—and several 
thousand waiting admission. 

“In after days, when the founder be- 
comes merely a name, as Harvard and Yale 
and Cornell and many founders ‘are to-day, 
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the future Pittsburg millionaire, loyal to 
the city where he has prospered, will see 
that his bequests can be best bestowed upon 
needed extensions. 

“Not until the dollars are transmuted 
into service for others in one of the many 
forms best calculated to appeal to and de- 
velop those higher things of the moral, in- 
tellectual, and esthetic domain has wealth 
completely justified its existence. Dollars 
are only dross until spiritualized, a means 
to an end, and miserable is the man, mean 
and squalid his life, who knows no better 
than to deaden his soul by mere possession. 

“ There is surely to arise from the wealth 
created here a body of men who will find 
in the distribution of their gains where they 
were made the genuine reward which sur- 
plus wealth can give, the knowledge that it 
is certain in after years to elevate, re- 
fine, and purify the lives of those who suc- 
ceed us, and that we have left one spot of 
earth at least a little better than we found 
ut.” 


THE WHITE OAK. 


le all ages and strong climes the oak has 

been the symbol of power and stability. 
England is typified in the oaks of her parks 
and the wood work of the baronial halls. 
The old battleship was a heart of oak, the 
Sybil had it for her sacred groves and it 
shaded the porches of Academe. Under 
its branches the Druids worshiped and its 
parasite, the mistletoe, has become a symbol 
of the Christmas time. Oak, bay and 
cypress leaves formed the crown of victory 
for the athlete and the lance of the knight 
was its polished strength. It has been sung 
in song and story. Cowper’s best lines 
were addressed to Yardley oak. 

This noble tree is fast disappearing, for 
its uses are many and its growth slow. At 
fifty it is but a child and at a hundred not 
a patriarch. The chief source of our supply 
now is along the Appalachian region and 
in the slopes western to the Mississippi. 

West Virginia, with an estimated stump- 
age of nearly 5,000,000,000 board feet, has 
more than one-third of the standing white 
oak in this region. The State of Kentucky 
still has over 2,500,000,000 feet, and Ten- 
nessee a little over 2,000,000,000 feet. 
Virginia and North Carolina follow next 
in order with over 1,000,000,000 each. 
White oak is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed and commercially important trees 
of the United States, and its total annual 
product of over 2,000,000,000 feet 0° 
lumber is more than double that of any 
other hardwood. The wood is compact and 
close grained, hard, tough, strong, heavy 
and durable in contact with the soil. By 
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a peculiar mode of sawing by which the 
boards are cut nearly parallel to the pith 
rays, the silver grain is shown, furnishing 
the handsomely figured panels, ceiling and 
molding of “quarter-sawed” oak. White 
oak is the favorite timber for railroad 
crossties, and of the 90,000,000 ties pur- 
chased each year nearly one-half are of oak, 
the greater part of which are of the white 
oak. It is also an ideal material for tight 
cooperage manufacture. Other uses are for 
car stock, boards, planking, beams, dimen- 
sion stuff of all sizes, shipbuilding, tool 
handles, wagon spokes and furniture and 
basket veneer. Red oak and black oak ex- 
ceed white oak in rapid growth and early 
maturity, but the latter has a marked ad- 
vantage in its greater ability to withstand 
shading, in its longevity, and in its inherent 
resistance to decay, insects and fungi. 

In view of its many uses, its limited sup- 
ply and its slow growth, it will not be 
long till we have no more of the noble tree 
save in an occasional yard or in the park 
or preserves of the rich. Because of its 
slow growth few people plant it—that is, 
the white oak, noblest of the species—as a 
hundred years hence seems a far off eternity 
offering no profit to the present sons of 
men. 

Let those who have an oak or so on their 
plantations, in their yard or lawn guard it 
as they would the apple of the eye.—Lan- 
caster Examiner. 


TEACHERS’ 





PENSIONS. 
BY CHARLES H. KEYES. 


A“ that we call progress in civilization 
is but obedience to the deepest and 
divinest instinct of the race. Its command 
to society is to repeat and improve itself. 
Modern society has organized no agency to 
insure fidelity to this law of growth toward 
manliness and godliness that is at all com- 
parable in its opportunity with the school. 
The home, the church, the whole social 
body has turned over to the school the 
largest and most important share of the 
work of training to meet the command, 
obedience to which spells social uplift, and 
disobedience to which means degeneracy. 
The character of our schools, then, must 
determine the fate of society. They should 
be what the true training of childhood and 
youth demand. They should be organized 
and administered for this service, and not 
Primarily for the convenience of the teach- 
er, or the comfort of the taxpayer. Under 
this view of the function of the school, I 
submit that economic prudence and social 
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wisdom demand that provision shall be 
made for adequate and honorable pensions 
for teachers. 

From this point of view it will be no 
argument to urge pensions because teachers 
want them, or because teachers need them, 
or because teachers deserve them. I desire 
to justify my thesis on the ground that 
such a policy is demanded by the schools 
themselves. Parents and taxpayers, and 
patrons of our schools—not school teachers 
—have the prime interest in enacting pen- 
sions for worthy teachers. There are five 
cogent reasons why pensions should be pro- 
vided for the teachers of the schools to 
which you are intrusting the education of 
your children. 

First: That is the best teaching which 
emanates from a soul that devotes itself 
with a singleness of purpose to the guid- 
ance, the training and the inspiration of 
youth. No teacher can do the best work 
for our children while at the same time 
compelled to be busy with plans for se- 
curing a livelihood when the days of ser- 
vice in the school-room are over. No 
teacher can fitly train children by day, and 
worry by night over the question of raiment 
and food and shelter for the days that come 
too soon. Your children deserve a happy 
childhood of hard work and healthful play. 
Give them a cheerful joy-inspiring teacher, 
who can give all the best that is in her to 
her school. 

There can be no teaching worth while 
from a worried woman or a care-burdened 
man. Working, planning and worrying to 
make provisions for old age take too much 
of the time and thought that belongs to the 
children. I submit, therefore, that it is our 
interest to secure the enactment of laws 
that will provide for the teacher in her old 
age. 

Second: Teachers of the largest ability 
are every year being drawn away from the 
school service in which they have proven 
their high capacity, to enter on more re- 
munerative fields of endeavor. To continue 
serving our children is to accept an old age 
of dependence or privation. To enter upon 
the new field of work is to receive rewards 
large enough to enable them to make pro- 
vision for their declining years. The 
teacher does not receive, nor is she ever 
likely to receive compensation ample 
enough to permit such provision. Unless 
we would see the education of our children 
turned over to second-rate women and to 
third-rate men, we must provide the re- 
wards that would permit our ablest teach- 
ers to consecrate their lives to the service 
of our schools. I submit that for this rea- 
son alone it is the duty and interest of 
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every parent and every patriot to aid in 
securing honorable and adequate pensions 
for teachers. 

Third: The efficiency of an army always 
depends upon the character of the recruit- 
ing department. The great army of teach- 
ers should always attract many of the 
brightest and ablest young men and women 
who, year by year, are graduated from our 
leading educational institutions. Nay, the 
service should be so treated as to attract 
young men and women of character and 
brains to prepare for it as an honored and 
honorable profession. The curren rewards 
of the teacher are so grossly inadequate 
that the very material we most need in our 
schools is being diverted to other callings. 

Even if salaries should be increased to 
the highest point for which we have any 
reason to hope, they would still be too small 
to permit the laying by of a competence for 
old age. Young men and women of high 
attainments see this, and carefully avoid 
the teaching profession. 

Fourth: There are in many of our schools 
men and women with the largest capacity 
for growth, who are earning unusually good 
salaries from which they are laying by a 
fund to take care of themselves in old age. 
To do this they are compelled to deny 
themselves the opportunity to travel, the 
time to study, the ownership of books, and 
the change of scene for bodily rest, that are 
essential to the life and growth of an in- 
spiring teacher. How a retirement pension 
would change all this and enable such men 
and women to multiply their own powers, 
stimulate and refine their associates to the 
blessing of the boys and girls! Every 
worthy parent finds his richest rewards not 
so much in the material situations he has 
conquered, the honors he has won, the 
wealth he has amassed, as in the contempla- 
tion of the rich opportunity these furnish 
for his boys and girls who share with him, 
and after him, their enjoyment. Society, 
like the individual, will find its richest en- 
joyment in planning and providing the con- 
ditions of a richer life for its successors. 
Are not your boys and girls worth your 
making for them the small sacrifice needed 
to give them more teachers who can afford 
from time to time to renew their youth, 
their scholarship, their inspiration? 

Fifth: In thousands of the older cities 
and towns of our Union, there are teachers 
who have practically worn themselves out 
in the service of our schools. From periods 
of from twenty-five to forty-five years they 
have spared no power of heart and brain 
in loving and consecrated devotion of their 
lives to the lives of boys and girls. They 
are bodytired, heart sore and brain weary, 
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with a frequency that is agonizing to wit- 
ness. They have been able to save little 
or nothing. They cannot see that it is 
their duty to retire to privation or to char- 
ity. No official has the criminal courage 
and hardness of heart to turn them out to 
alms or starvation. As a result they are 
spoiling the tempers and abusing the intel- 
lects of whole school-houses full of chil- 
dren, in return for their confinement by 
the community at hard labor in the school- 
room. But this cruel and inhuman punish- 
ment of faithful old teachers, who ought 
long ago to have honorably retired on pay, 
goes on in a thousand American towns, 
The splendid teaching that they did for 
twenty-five or thirty-five years is no excuse 
for continuing to sacrifice to each of their 
broken years forty or fifty boys and girls. 
Forget these devoted broken men and 
women if you will. If, in the hardness of 
your heart, you shall conclude to work 
them to death, I say nothing of the shame. 
But I do ask, Can common business intel- 
ligence justify you in paying for something 
that you are not getting? Can decent re- 
gard for your own boys and girls justify 
their continued sacrifice? There is a pa- 
triotism whose ebullition takes the form of 
a rush of blood to the head, and words to 
the lips, that might with hand on heart 
stand in the presence of teachers and 
schools thus sacrificed, and talk of love of 
country; but you, my friends, know that no 
country is worth loving that with open eyes 
to such an abuse, long permits it to con- 
tinue. 

Since there is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that no matter what the teachers may 
want or need, or deserve, the interests of 
the child, the parent and society demand 
this pension establishment, we must now 
consider how it is to be secured. 

Three general plans have been advocated 
and put in operation: 

First: Bodies of teachers bent on pro- 
viding for disabled veterans of the school- 
room have formed Teachers’ Retirement 
Associations, Teachers’ Guilds and Teach- 
ers’ Annuity Associations. They have pro- 
vided small annuities for aged and worthy 
teachers by assessments of their own mem- 
bership, increased by donations of philan- 
thropic individuals, and in some instances 
by small legislative appropriations. The 
Retirement Fund Department of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association, the 
Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild and 
the Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund As- 
sociation are good examples of these move- 
ments of which there have been many 
throughout the Union. They have not 
furnished, nor can they ever hope to fur- 
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nish, complete and satisfactory disposal of 
the problem. Looked at as final agencies, 
they are subject to all the vicissitudes at- 
taching to voluntary fraternal insurance 
societies with amateur managements. Some 
teachers support them as _ well-meaning 
philanthropies, but even the school teacher 
seeking old age protection that is really 
insurance, knows enough to send her money 
to Hartford for the purchase of the real 
article. But these associations have done 
their greatest work in securing the adop- 
tion of other plans for more adequately 
solving the problem. In fact, all the ra- 
tional teachers’ pension legislation on the 
statute books of American commonwealths 
has been secured largely if not entirely 
through the influence of these teachers’ 
organizations. 

Second: Progressive cities in various 
quarters of our country have established, 
under legislative sanction, retirement funds 
for their own teachers. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and San Francisco furnish 
the best examples of this second scheme. 
Percentages of teachers’ salaries, deduc- 
tions on account of teachers’ absences, and 
donations, form the major portion of the 
fund in all these places except in the city 
of New York, where the foregoing sources 
are largely increased by the addition of five 
per cent. of all the excise moneys and fees 
for liquor licenses received by the city. 
Under these different city plans, maximum 
annuities vary from $150 a year up to 
$2,000 a year, this latter sum being pro- 


vided by the city of New York, where the 


lowest annuity is equal to half the salary 
paid at the time of retirement. 

Third: A few states have enacted general 
pension laws for the benefit of all these 
teachers. Of these, Rhode Island and New 
Jersey have formulated the most generous 
and most equitable statutes. New Jersey 
provides the bulk of her fund by deduction 
of from two to three per cent. of the sal- 
aries of all teachers. The annual pension 
amounts to three-fifths of the average an- 
nual salary for the last five years of teach- 
ing, but it cannot be less than $250 or 
more than $650. 

The Rhode Island law is the most gen- 
erous, and in its principle the soundest yet 
enacted. It squarely accepts the whole 
Tesponsibility for the State, whose schools 
are to be benefited, and does not require 
the teachers to furnish any part of the 
fund. The defect of this law consists in 
the smallness of the sum appropriated and 
the absence of any provision for making 
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the appropriation continuous, It is hoped 
and believed, however, that the next session 
of the Rhode Island Legislature will rem- 
edy these defects, and place the smallest 
State in the Union in the position of leader 
and exemplar for all the others. 

Is not the time and place auspicious for 
this great National Educational Associa- 
tion to inaugurate a campaign for the dis- 
semination of such information and the 
creation of such popular sentiment as will 
insure the enactment in every remaining 
State of the Union laws providing for ade- 
quate and honorable pensions for all worthy 
teachers?—Address National Educational 
Association. 


I. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILA. 
Late Superintendent Public Schools, Philadelphia. 


W HEN a boy of fourteen attending the 
“district school,” I won the first 
prize for “ getting up head” in the spelling 
class the greatest number of times during 
the session. The prize awarded was a 
little book entitled “ Watt’s on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind,” popularly known as 
“Watt’s on the Mind.” That little book 
not only made me a teacher but contributed 
largely to my success as an instructor and 
an educator. Young as I was I found the 
book full of interest, and I began to apply 
its statements to the improvement of my 
own mind, especially its suggestions for the 
improvement of the memory, in which 
faculty my mind seemed most defective. 
The impulse I received from this little 
book was deep and permanent. It turned 
my attention thus early to the study of the 
nature of the mind and the method of 
training its faculties. It gave me the true 
ideal of the teacher’s art, that it is not 
merely the furnishing of the mind with 
knowledge, but the training and developing 
of its various powers. When I became a 
teacher I found myself naturally thinking 
of the minds of my pupils, and my aim was 
to develop mental skill and power as well 
as to impart knowledge. In teaching arith- 
metic, I sought to cultivate the power of 
reasoning so that they could solve other 
problems different from and more difficult 
than those under immediate consideration. 
In teaching geometry, I introduced many 
variations of the work of the text-book, 
inventing problems and theorems for 
“original thought” long before they were 
found in the text-books in geometry. When 
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I became principal of the Normal School 
at Millersville, I immediately established a 
course in “ educational psychology ” in the 
senior class, as a foundation for the study 
of Pedagogy, the course being so extensive 
that it required five recitations a week for 
about forty weeks. 

When in 1891 I was elected superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia, realizing the imperative value to 
teachers of a knowledge ‘of the mind and 
the methods of training it, I immediately by 
courses of lectures and a Saturday class in 
psychology, called the “ Psychic Circle,” set 
to work to arouse an interest in the study 
among the teachers of the public schools. 
Just about this time a number of young 
educators who had been studying in Ger- 
many and had come in contact with the 
recent investigations in physiological psy- 
chology and also with the psychology of 
Herbart, were lecturing and writing upon 
these subjects and were calling the systems 
the “new psychology,” and applying the 
epithet of the “old psychology ” to the sys- 
tem that had generally been taught in our 
schools and colleges, with the intimation, 
if not the assertion, that this system was 
now obsolete and worthless. 

The system which I had taught was in 
general principles that which had been 
taught from the days of Plato and Aristotle 
down to the time of Hamilton and McCosh. 
This system assumes the existence of mind 
and endeavors to ascertain and expound the 
facts and laws of mental action. This sys- 
tem I believed was best adapted as the basis 
of the science and art of teaching. More- 
over, while I had studied these other sys- 
tems with more or less thoroughness and 
was desirous that my teachers should have 
a knowledge of at least their general prin- 
ciples, I believed that they could only under- 
stand them and estimate their value 
properly after being pretty thoroughly 
grounded in the common system of psy- 
chological thought. The fact, however, 
that the advocates of the new systems spoke 
of the older system as the “old psy- 
chology,” with the intimation and often the 
positive statement that the old system was 
being discarded by modern thinkers, gave 
me considerable concern. With young 
people, especially there is a magic influ- 
ence in the word “new”; and for their 
newly elected superintendent to lecture on 
the so-called “old psychology ” while there 
were a number of brilliant and enthusiastic 
young educators lecturing and writing upon 
the new system, might convey the impres- 
sion that the system presented and the edu- 
cational doctrines based upon it were behind 
the times, and thus interfere with the 
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cordial and sympathetic acceptance of my 
views on the methods of culture and in- 
struction. 

I met this difficulty in my Saturday class 
by taking up a text-book on each of the 
three systems ;—my own book on “ Mental 
Science and Mental Culture,” Ziehen’s book 
on “ Physiological Psychology,” and Her- 
bart’s “ Text Book on Psychology,” having 
the class study them in the order named. | 
explained to them that the nature and value 
of the new systems would be more readily 
understood after they were familiar with 
the older systems, which was not only true, 
but which they fully realized before the end 
of the course. In order to counteract any 
prejudice arising from the term “old” as 
applied to the earlier system, I suggested 
that since it had been taught by nearly all 
the great philosophers of ancient and 
modern times, and also as it was to a cer- 
tain extent the basis of the other systems, 
it might appropriately be called the 
“Standard psychology,” which term was 
generally adopted by the teachers of Phila- 
delphia and also by a number of educators 
in the state. 

In my lectures I made the same explana- 
tion, giving an outline of the fundamental 
principles of each system. I also published 
an article in “ The Teacher,” an educational 
periodical widely read by out teachers, in 
which these distinctions were clearly set 
forth, and which was used in their prepara- 
tion for the examination in educational 
psychology. The course in educational 
psychology arranged for the examination of 
teachers for the various certificates, em- 
braced the three divisions named—standard 
psychology, physiological psychology, and 
Herbartian psychology; and a list of text- 
books was suggested representing each of 
the three systems. Moreover, I recom- 
mended teachers to attend the lectures on 
the “new psychology,” especially at the 
University of Pennsylvania where the sub- 
ject of physiological psychology was being 
discussed by an enthusiastic young pro- 
fessor who had recently taken a course upon 
the subject in one of the German universi- 
ties. 

In taking this course to direct the psy- 
chological training of my teachers, I had 
another purpose in view which to me 
seemed very important. The sttidy of phy- 
siological psychology, and the same is true 
to a certain extent of the Herbartian sys- 
tem, by one who has not been previously 
grounded in the leading facts of standard 
psychology, leads almost inevitably to the 
denial of the existence of the mind and 
therefore to a disbelief in the immortality 
of the soul. The teachings of Wundt and 
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of Zeihen, his disciple, of Munsterberg, 
James and other American atuhors who 
could be named, adopted as a complete sys- 
tem of psychology, cannot but awaken 
doubts in the mind of young people and 
eventually lead to the abandonment of all 
hope of a life beyond the grave. This was 
its influence on some of the teachers of the 
city, one of whom, a clergyman’s daughter, 
came to me in tears acknowledging that 
she had been swept from her moorings in 
the church by hearing some lectures on the 
functions of the brain, and thanked me for 
showing that religious belief had a logical 
foundation in a true system of psychology. 
I therefore felt a responsibility in not per- 
mitting my teachers to adopt any system 
of psychological thought that teaches a 
“psychology without a psyche,” and that 
consequently either denies or lays the foun- 
dations for a denial of the existence of 
man’s spiritual nature and his relation to a 
future life. 

In my work as an educator I have re- 
garded this relation of psychology to reli- 
gious belief as fundamental and vital. If 
the teachings of psychology do not afford a 
basis for religious faith either the psy- 
chology is false or religious belief an ab- 
surdity. In my work on mental science, 
published about twenty-five years ago, I 
emphasize this idea in the following words: 

“The relations of its teachings to religion 
is one of the striking features of the work. 
Beginning with the sensations in the 
nervous tissue, it traces ideas up through 
the senses into the realm of abstract and 
general truth, and finally up into the domain 
of supersensual ideas and truths, and here 
finds the true, the beautiful and the good. 
Here it reaches the conception of the abso- 
lute and infinite; and uniting these with the 
good, it attains to the highest conception of 
the mind, that of Gop. Recognizing this 
idea in the soul as an immutable verity, and 
the elements of faith, love and obedience as 
associated with it, the work lays a philo- 
sonhical foundation for the building up of 
that grand temple of belief found in the 
human soul called Religion. This system 
of philosophy is therefore not only rational, 
but it is also religious.” 

I still hold these views, and though the 
study of physiological psychology has some- 
times caused doubts to arise in my mind in 
Tespect to the immortality of the soul, yet 


of the human mind, its far-reaching aspira- 
lons, its strong faith in the absolute and 
ternal, I am convinced that the funda- 
mental doctrines of the church must be 
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“And though from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


In subsequent articles which I propose to 
write for THE ScHoot Journat, I shall ex- 
plain the fundamental principles of each of 
the three systems of psychology above 
named, and attempt to point out their rela- 
tive value in a scheme of education. 


silt 
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GREAT ABYSSES OF OCEAN. 


M ORE than half the surface of the globe 
is hidden beneath water two miles 
deep; 7,000,000 square miles lie at a depth 
of 18,000 feet or more, says a writer in the 
Chicago Chronicle. Many places have been 
found five miles and more in depth. The 
greatest depth yet sounded is 31,200 feet, 
near the island of Guam. 

If Mount Everest, the world’s ‘highest 
mountain, were plucked from its seat and 
dropped into this spot the waves would still 
roll 2,000 feet above its crest. 

Into this terrible abyss the waters press 
down with a force of more than 10,000 
pounds to the square inch. The staunchest 
ship ever built would be crumbled under 
this awful pressure like an eggshell under 
a steam roller. 

A pine beam 15 feet long, which held 
open the mouth of a trawl used in making 
a cast at a depth of more than 18,000 feet, 
was crushed flat, as if it had been passed 
between rollers. 

* The body of the man who should attempt 
to venture to such depths would be com- 
pressed until the flesh were forced into the 
interstices of the bones, and his trunk was 
no larger than a rolling-pin. Still, the body 

would reach the bottom, for anything that 
will sink in a tub of water will sink to the 

uttermost depths of the ocean. 








“ WHETHER we squander life on the trifl- 
ing pursuits of the majority, or whether we 
spend it wisely and beautifully after the 
manner of the minority,” says one who has 
the spirit of wisdom, “ will all depend upon 
the ideas which we bring to the adventure. 
The same stone may be fashioned into a 
temple of the spirit or into a fortréss of 
cruelty: it depends upon the idea of the 
builder. The same metal may be fash- 
ioned into a sword or ploughshare: it de- 
pends upon the idea of the artificer. The 
same grain may nourish as food, or deprave 
as drink: it depends upon the idea of the 





husbandman.” 
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HE spectacle of a United States Sen- 
ator pleading for a wider reading 
of the Bible is not a commonplace affair. 
The picture of a critic maintaining the 
dictum that the best of even: worldly sorts 
of reading is to be found in the Great Book 
is somewhat novel. For those reasons 
alone—not to mention the intrinsic worth 
of the volume—our attention is commanded 
by “The Bible as Good Reading,” which 
comes from the virile pen of Albert J. 
Beveridge, United States Senator from 
Indiana. The Bible has, of course, stood 
the test of centuries as a guide to faith and 
conduct. It has changed the map of the 
world, made and unmade kings and peoples. 
Men of old have died for it and many a 
man to-day, in thinking of his own early 
childhood, finds entwined with his tend- 
erest memories some chapter or passage 
from the Holy Book. But how many of us 
ever stop to consider the Bible just as 
good reading? How many, for instance, 
ever take the small pains necessary to com- 
pare its narratives with the fiction we 
read, or its orations with the speeches we 
hear. Very few, we feel sure, and yet 
that is just the sort of study and those are 
just the sort of comparisons that Senator 
Beveridge makes, showing, in fact, that, 
considered merely from he point of view 
of interest, the Bible is still the monarch of 
all books. In a style which was itself 
formed from years of study of the Bible, 
he demonstrates his proposition. Whoever 
has neglected the reading of his Bible will 
find in this book a valuable guide to the 
interesting portions of that other Book, 
and whoever reads what Senator Beveridge 
has to say will be sure to read his Bible 
also. Cloth, 50 cents.. Address Henry 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education: Association authorize the 
announcement that all local conditions for 
holding the next annual convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been found satis- 
factory. The choice of the Board of Di- 
rectors made at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion is therefore confirmed, and Cleveland 
is selected for the Forty-sixth Annual Con- 
vention, June 29 to July 3, 1908. While 
the railroad rates have not as yet been fully 
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in former years, although the basis may 
be somewhat changed. This question is 
now under consideration by the lines in 
interest. 









THE constitution of the new State of 
Oklahoma requires that “the legislature 
shall provide for the teaching of the ele- 
ments of agriculture, horticulture, stock- 
feeding and domestic science in-the common 
schools of the State.” 










THE Jamestown Exposition, which closed 
its gates on November 30, will probably 
reopen next year when the. financial failure 
of this year, will, it is expected, be suc- 
ceeded by a successful run of several 
months, which, it is believed, will produce 
sufficient revenue not only to reimburse the 
Government for the $1,000,000 loan made 
the exposition, but enough to pay for the 
entire indebtedness of the Ter-Centennial’s 
operation. The exposition is said to be in 
debt to the extent of $2,500,000, which was 
borrowed from the Government, railroads 
and bankers. The average daily attendance 
has been only about 3000, while the daily 
salary expenses is said to have been $5000. 
The property is valued at $5,000,000. _ Its 
financial failure can be attributed mostly 
to its incompleteness during the first three 
months after it was opened. 
































Two hundred college presidents and 
preparatory school principals of the Middle 
States and Maryland exchanged ideas at 
the twenty-first annual convention of the 
association of colleges and preparatory 
schools recently held in New York. In 
one of the discussions President Woodrow 
Wilson, of Princeton University said that 
he would not permit the Angel Gabriel to 
waste his time in Princeton if he could not 
pass the entrance examination. Many 
of thé private schools, he added had fallen 
into the amiable weakness of trying 
make “ gentlemen” of their pupils, looking 
after their manners rather than their char 
acter. He delivered the evening addres 
his subject being “ School and Colleges,” i 
which he said: “We all know that the 
children in the past two decades in of 
schools have not been educated. With al 
our training we have trained nobody. With 
all our instructing we have instructed 1° 
body. Information is not education. Edt 
cation in this modern age stands in need 0! 
two things. The first is technical trainin} 
The second is that kind of education whith 
for many ages has borne the name % 

























determined, there are good reasons for con- 
fidence that the rates will not be higher than 





‘liberal education.’ If ever an age nee 
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statesmanship of mind it is this age. If 
we have this great army of mechanics with 
no one to see visions, no one to overlook 
the field, no one to organize the forces we 
shall stumble upon immediate disaster. 
There is so much to coGrdinate in our think- 
ing that we are sadly in need of thinkers.” 


Tue Board of Health report of Phila- 
delphia shows that the total number of chil- 
dren examined by the medical inspectors 
was 135,959, of whom 25.9 per cent. were 
afflicted with some physical or mental de- 
fect. In that classification were included 
16,654 out of 67,464 boys, or 24.6 per cent., 
and 18,660 out of 68,495 girls, or 27.2 per 
cent. A further analysis showed that of 
the 135,959 children inspected 78,732 were 
promoted on their class standing last June 
without examination. Of these 18,644, or 
23.6 per cent., were in the medical defective 
class, while 57,227 failed to attain the ex- 
emption standard and had to take the regu- 
lar promotion examination. Of these 
18,226, or 31.8 per cent., were rated as 
medically defective. The exempted chil- 
dren included 37,920 boys and 40,812 girls, 
while the nonexempted included 29,544 boys 
and 27,683 girls. 


ScHOoL gardens have received the hearty 
indorsement of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticultur- 
ists. The florists have claimed that noth- 
ing is better calculated to disseminate a 
love for gardening among the masses, and 
they will make a determined effort to have 
the Legislatures in several States encourage 
school gardens. The plan is to ask the 
Legislatures of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey to pass acts 
that will incorporate instruction in garden- 
ing in the public school curriculum wher- 
ever this is possible. The florists hope to 
see the day when every schoolhouse will 
have its “garden” in which the children 
will be taught the elements of floriculture 
by trained instructors. As a first step they 
will ask the Legislatures to include school 
garden work in the curriculum of normal 
schools, as the great demand at present is 
for teachers. 


“THe effects of gravitation are so 
familiar as to demand only the briefest 
mention; yet most of us, perhaps, seldom 
stop to consider how far-reaching these 
effects are,” says Dr. Henry Smith Wil- 


.liams, in Appleton’s. “ But for gravitation 


the winds would not blow, the waters would 
not descend and the mountain tops would 
not crumble into the valleys. Each particle 
of pulverized rock would remain where it 
was formed, and there would be no such 
thing as a mixed soil. But as matters are 
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actually arranged gravitation is perpetually 
active and every particle of matter is being 
eternally tugged at and urged to get nearer 
to the earth’s center. So no sooner does 
a fragment of rock at a mountain crest be- 
come loosened than gravitation hurls it 
crashing down into the valley, shattering 
it into fragments, perhaps, or at the very 
least grinding off some portions of its sur- 
face, as well as of the surface of the rocks 
against which it is dashed. By such means 
and with the further aid of its hand- 
maidens, wind and water, gravitation works 
its unceasing purpose of leveling the sur- 
face of the earth. In a few brief geological 
moments it rounds the shoulders of the 
haughtiest mountain; and, given time 


enought, it will bring every particle of 
rock back to the sea bed whence it orig- 
inally sprang. Short of that, as a transition 
stage, it is forever mixing the different 
soil constituents on the one hand and sort- 
ing them out again on the other.” 


Tuat the American consumption of lum- 
ber has increased far more rapidly than 
the population is easy of demonstration. 
The annual consumption per capita in this 
country has reached 400 broad feet, as 
against about 60 feet per capita in Europe, 
a fact which alone shows the waste and 
improvidence of American methods; and 
it has been shown that the annual lumber 
cut in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century increased 94 per cent., while the 
population increase in the same period was 
but 52 per cent. These facts, taken in con- 
junction with the figures as to the available 
standing timber remaining and the annual 
amount cut, are appalling; but forestry ex- 
perts believe that with scientific methods 
of forestry and reforestation the present 
rate of growth can be made to meet the 
present demand. The increasing use of 
cement, itself a reflection of the enhanced 
value of lumber, may act as a check upon 
the increase of the lumber cut at the exist- 
ing rate; but however that may be, the 
salvation of the country—with respect to its 
lumber supply—lies in a wider recognition 
of the necessity of replacing the timber re- 
sources as they shall be used. In every 
limited fields, as in the cases of tie and 
pencil material, this recognition has come, 
but a national recognition is required to 
meet a national emergency. This is what 
faces the country, and not only should the 
heartiest support be given to the national 
and State efforts toward forest preservation 
and restoration, but they should be vastly 
extended and strengthened. 


At a football game between the Carlisle 
Indians and Harvard, one of the former 
eleven suddenly started down the field with 
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the ball. Only one opponent was between 
him and the goal-posts. If the runner 
succeeded in getting by this one defender 
of the line, it meant athletic glory for him- 
self and possibly a glorious victory for his 
small institution over this largest univer- 
sity in the country, containing the flower 
of the civilization which had swept his 
forefathers away from the lands they once 
possessed. The crowd in the stands had 
risen, gasping in its excitement, as crowds 
do at such moments. But just as the 
Indian had almost gained the goal-line, 
the Harvard man, a famous sprinter, 
brought the runner down with a beautiful 
tackle. The stands rocked with relief, 
and the usual “ piling-up ” of other players 
took place. As the two lay there together, 
the fair-haired representative of New Eng- 
land, while still clasping the dark-skinned 
descendant of American savagery, felt 
something fumbling, and presently became 
aware, at the bottom of the heap there, 
that his right hand was being shaken. 
“ Good tackle!” muttered the Indian. 


At the Auburn State Penitentiary in New 
York, Mr. P. M. Heifer has introduced 
among the 1,200 or more prisoners a very 
complete educational course, ranking rather 
above the grammar grade and below the 
high school courses in the higher limits. 
A competent corps of instructors was ob- 
tained from among the prisoners. The 
faculty consists of nine members, all of 
whom are college graduates. The dean of 
the faculty is a Cambridge, England, man, 
while one of the members is an Oxford 
man. Columbia has three representatives, 
Cornell one, and smaller colleges account 
for others in their catalogues. Both the 
Cambridge and Oxford men are serving 
sentences for forgery, a crime which seems 
to appeal to the educated. Others of the 
faculty are serving time for similar 
offenses. 


TuHatT cooks should be paid more than 
teachers was deplored in an address before 
the Berks county institute. The speaker 
was Miss Louise Connolly, of Summit, 
N. J., who said: “A good cook in a small 
family or a fair chauffeur makes more 
money than the average American school 
teacher. The reason we do not become 
cooks and chauffeurs is that we have pride 
in our profession. People who would not 
hesitate to follow blindly the doctor’s or- 
ders think that they can always tell the 
teacher how to educate their children.” 
The Boys’ Agricultural Club and the Girls’ 
Domestic Science Club, composed of public 
school boys and girls, made their first an- 
nual exhibit at institute this year. There 
was fine corn, together with prize-winning 
poultry, first-class vegetables and truck, ex- 
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cellent bread and needlework which would 
do credit to more experienced hands. 


In a recent address by Supt. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, of Philadelphia, to the Parent- 
Teacher Association, he said the function 
of the association should be to study the 
child’s food, clothing, sleep and recreation 
—all the fundamental things that fit it for 
education. Laying stress upon the need of 
proper supervision of diet and of sufficient 
sleep, he said: “ Half the trouble in school 
is stomach trouble. If the child is prop- 
erly fed, it will be healthy and able to learn, 
and if it gets enough sleep the teacher will 
have little to complain of. Also, one of 
the crimes of this city is the way boys and 
girls of twelve and thirteen are allowed to 
roam the streets alone at night.” 


Tue Snyder minimum teachers’ salary 
act will add $856,000 per year to the pay- 
rolls of the State. It is proposed to take 
this out of the increased appropriation, 
which for the two years beginning June 1 
will be $7,500,000 per year. Every district 
will be required to make a statement that 
it has paid the increase before it can receive 
its share of the annual appropriation next 
June. 


A NoTEeD Normal School man, in an ad- 
dress before a teachers’ institute, said: 
“There are many women teaching school 
to-day who would be more successful if at 
home washing dishes.” And he knows what 
he is talking about. 


In Bowdoin School, one of the large 
schools of Boston, there are said to be 
twenty-four racial types or lines of an- 
cestry represented: American, Italian, 
Greek, German, Dutch, Jewish, English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, Canadian, French- 
Canadian, Swedish, Armenian, Danish, 
Negro, Portuguese, Swiss, Polish, Finnish, 
Hungarian, Welsh, Norwegian and Rou- 
manian. It would be hard to match this 
outside of America. 


SoME months ago there was a case on 
trial at Allentown that deserves to be more 
widely known. A lad, Harry Deily, fifteen 
years old, was on trial for shooting his 
foreman, Oliver N. Bortz, who had slapped 
him on the mouth for disobedience and 
impudence. He told Judge Trexler that 
he was sorry he had fired three bullets into 
him, causing him to hover for weeks be- 
tween life and death. As his father begged 
for mercy the Judge said: “ Boys are get- 
ting entirely too reckless these days. 
sentence the defendant to four and one- 
half years’ solitary confinement at hard 
labor in the Lehigh County Jail. After he 
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has reached the age of sixteen I may 
change the confinement to the Eastern 
Penitentiary. Headstrong boys likely to get 
brain storms must be taught they dare not 
walk around shooting at people against 
whom they imagine they have grievances. 
If this boy’s aim had been a little better I 
think he would have been hanged.” 


Here is wisdom as well as square dealing 
from the president of the Milwaukee Board 
of Education: “ The salary schedule passed 
by this board is the most equitable arrange- 
ment that has so far been applied in the 
Milwaukee school system. It is based on 
the only fair proposition of equal pay for 
equal work. It is also based on the proper 
educational principle that small children 
shall and must have the benefit of the ex- 
perienced and successful teacher. Primary 
grades should not be the experimental sta- 
tions for apprentice teachers. It is a great 
pedagogical sin to let the child begin under 
the guidance of inexpert teachers, and thus, 
instead of acquiring the right habits of 
study at the beginning, they get into care- 
less ways which are hard to eradicate. 
Much time is thus lost with the child, and 
oftentimes his love for good, thorough 
study is destroyed.” 


The next meeting of the High School de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Harrisburg, 
December 26, 27, 28, in the auditorium of the 
high school building. An interesting pro- 
gramme has been prepared, and a good at- 
tendance and profitable session are confidently 
anticipated. This is now the most active and 
perhaps the most earnest department of the 
State Association, holding two sessions each 
year. The high schools are rapidly increasing 
in number and usefulness. Keep the good work 
moving on in this and all other directions. 
Our churches, homes and schools are our most 
precious interests — of priceless value. 


_ “In my experience as teacher and super- 
intendent,” said City Supt. Wm. H. Elson, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in an address before the 
education department of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, “ I have had to do with teach- 
ers’ salary schedules in half a dozen cities 
of populations ranging from 10,000 to 


500,000. In no case has sex had anything 
to do with salary. I believe, however, that 
the time will come soon when a change will 
be necessary. The supply of men in the 
teaching profession is not equal to the de- 
mand. The majority of our teachers, to 
be sure, should be women, but there should 
be more men, particularly in the high 
schools, and such salaries must be paid as 
will keep a high class of men in the ranks. 
Moreover, a sociological question enters 
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into the matter. The unit to be considered 
in the case of men is the family: with wo- 
men it is the individual. And if equal pay 
for men and women is to foster in women 
the idea of an individual career, the idea 
of the homemaker is going to suffer. I am 
confident that the presence of men in the 
teaching profession gives women a higher 
average salary than they would receive if 
they had the field to themselves.” 


In an institute talk Dr. J. Rigdon, who 
has been a close observer of German 
schools, said: In our country we invite 
parents to visit the schools, but in Germany 
parents are not permitted to do so. It is 
also a hard matter for visitors to get into 
the schools. The schools are imperial. 
The children carry their books in knapsacks, 
so that the military instinct is instilled in 
them. ‘There is a distinct caste system in 
Germany. In the high schools the term 
is twelve years. A child in the common 
schools of Germany has a certain stigma 
to bear. He told of the cry made against 
him in Germany when he sent his boys to 
the common schools. In Germany the 
schools are not as large and beautiful as in 
America, but they are more hygienic. The 
military notion is carried into every detail. 
In this country money is wasted on maps, 
which are often thrown to the garrets, but 
in Germany daily use is made of maps. 
The German teacher must be professional. 
They must substitute for about five years 
before they can become regulars. The 
great thing in that country is that a teacher 
is always a teacher and the school board 
cannot remove him. The wage of the 
teacher is not low and he always commands 
respect because he is in authority. The 
discipline may be harsh, but the children 
enjoy great freedom. ; 

It is only by coming in direct contact 
with the pupils that the teacher can exer- 
cise an important influence over the chil- 
dren, either in an educational or in an 
ethical way. Too many of our so-called 
teachers are inspired with the love ‘of 
pecuniary reward, and are utterly im- 
pervious to the actual needs of the child. 
These must be eliminated from the public 
school system. 


THE teacher’s house should be as com- 
mon as the parsonage. It will probably 
never become thus common. But it must 
come, with tenure of office “during good 
behavior” up to such time as a pension 
shall be in order, if good men are to be 
retained in the school-room. Women 
teachers are keeping house in the rural 
school buildings in some places in the West. 
Where the raising of salaries seems to be 
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out of the question, and getting a teacher 
without raising the salary looks like an im- 
possibility, the trustee has proposed putting 
in a cook stove for heating and living pur- 
poses, and a cabinet bed with blackboard 
side, so that the teacher can live at slight 
cost. This has been done also in districts 
where it was impossible to find a good 
boarding place, a condition more and more 
common in these later days. There are en- 
thusiasts who claim to see great expansion 
of this idea as a solution, in part, of the 
rural school problem. What district will 
set the good example of providing a home 
and a few acres of land close by the school 
house for the teacher and his family? 


Tue National Administration, in spite of 
the timber and land-grabbers’ outcry, con- 
tinues its wise policy of adding still addi- 
tional reservations to the national domain. 
The latest was when 490,451 acres were 
added to the forest reservations in Cali- 
fornia. The present tract embraces the 
famous Calaveras grove of big redwood 
trees, which secures these monsters of the 
tree tribe from the woodman’s axe for all 
time. The government has long been urged 
to save this splendid timber grove, and the 
whole country will be rejoiced to know that 
this end has at last been attained. 





Oxtauoma, the forty-sixth State in the 
Union, comes into the sisterhood full grown. 
Only nine States exceed it in territory and 
it has 1,500,000 inhabitants. It was opened 
to white settlement in 1889, and already it 
has more people than Nebraska. Of these 
about 72,000 are Indians, mainly civilized. 
It has a very fertile soil, suitable to the 
crops of both North and South. It has oil 
fields with a capacity of 100,000 barrels a 
day, coal deposits producing 3,000,000 tons 
a year, 5,000 miles of railroad, $93,000,000 
worth of domestic animals, $40,000,000 in 
bank deposits, a wheat crop of 40,000,000 
bushels, a corn crop of 72,000,000 bushels 
and taxable property amounting to $800,- 
000,000. Above all this it has a virile popu- 
lation embodying the selective processes of 
the latest American migration. It will be 
quite able to take care of itself. 


Two million seedlings are being grown 
in the nurseries of the State Department 
of Forestry for transplanting on the forest 
reserves next spring. They will make a 
valuable addition to the State’s already large 
stock of trees that are being set out in the 
reforestation campaign. The stock, which 
is being grown, is distributed among the 
stations at Mont Alto, Franklin county; 
Greenwood, Huntingdon county, and 
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have a large nursery upon every one of the 
reserves, but it will be years before the 
chain of nurseries is fully developed. The 
work is necessarily slow because of the 
lack of competent foresters. The handful 
of young men who are graduated from the 
State Forestry Academy at Mont Alto each 
year are put to work as soon as they re- 
ceive their diplomas. In a few years the 
commissioner will have a corps of trained 
foresters to assist in the preservation of the 
forest lands. 


a 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 

HE Association of College Women was 
organized in 1882. It has branches in 
different parts of the country. At the gen- 
eral meeting of the association the repre- 
sentatives of the branches compare notes, 
report the work they are attempting, and 
stimulate each other towards larger and 
more fruitful endeavors. Among these re- 
ports at the Boston meeting were, for ex- 
ample one by Millicent W. Shinn, of Berk- 
eley, Cal., on “The Study and Develop- 
ment of Children,’ and one by Christine 
Ladd Franklin of Baltimore on “ Endowed 
Professorships for Women.” The address 
by Ellen H. Richards of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology bristled with facts. 
“Less than one per cent. of the total of 
women workers in the United States,” she 
said, “are in what may be termed profes- 
sional occupations. Yet there are 3,000 
women clergymen, 3,125 librarians, 100 
architects, 40 mechanical engineers, 30 civil 
engineers, and 50 astronomers.” She 
thought it “within the bounds of proba- 
bility that the next half dozen great leaders 
in the reconstruction of society will be 
found among university women.”  Presi- 
dent Van Hise, of the University of Wis- 
consin, suggested the wisdom of establish- 
ing such courses as would interest women, 
such as political economy, civics, sociology 
and economics. Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr College, near 
Philadelphia, expressed her confidence that 
“the battle for the higher education of 
women, which has been gloriously fought 
for twenty-five years, is won forever.” In- 
cidentally she spoke of a visit by President 
Eliot to Bryn Mawr a year after its opening, 
who said, as he saw student government 
as it prevailed: “If this continues, I will 
give you two years and no more in which 
to close Bryn Mawr College.” “ But,” said 
Miss Thomas, “ from that day to this Bryn 
Mawr College students have had free an 
unrestricted self-government, and _ have 
proved that women of the age our mothers 
were when we were born are old enough to 











Asaph, Tioga county. State Forestry Com- 
missioner Conklin expects eventually to 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


sa reports of the different committees 
at the closing session of the teachers’ 
institute of Lancaster County, were all of 
them suggestive. We reprint the resolu- 
tions, and those upon bird day and school- 
room sanitation: 

Whereas, We believe that the most valu- 
able assets of any nation are its boys and 
girls not its houses and lands and gold; and, 

Whereas, The aim of the public school 
is the Social efficiency of its members when 
they have attained maturity of life; and the 
achievement of this purpose depends upon 
the personality, preparation and enthusiasm 
of the teacher, the beauty and purity of 
the home life, and the physical conditions 
surrounding the child; therefore resolved, 

1. That we as teachers endeavor to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the great master- 
pieces of English literature in order that 
we may the better appreciate and sym- 
pathize with the highest ideals and aspira- 
tions of our race. 

2. That teachers be encouraged to avail 
themselves of all agencies and opportunities 
contributing to their growth and progress. 
To this end we recommend spring or sum- 
mer courses of study in advanced institu- 
tions of learning; an active and lively in- 
terest and participation in local institutes 
and teachers’ meetings; the visiting of 
schools taught by successful teachers; and, 
if possible, travel during at least part of the 
vacation period. 

3. That we urge the various boards of 
education in our county to adopt and pro- 
vide music books for their schools, and to 
make provisions for high school laboratories 
in order that science may be taught in a 
more effective and inspiring way. 

4. That we have noted with pleasure the 
tapid growth of the township high schools. 
We strongly urge all townships to give 
their children the benefit of this higher 
education. 

5. That we commend those school dis- 
tricts which have adopted definite courses 
of study, and we advise all districts to do 
the same, believing that the time has come 
when a uniform county course of study 
should be adopted and that superintendent, 
directors and teachers should work together 
to secure this end. 

6. That we believe in closer supervision 
of our schools, and to secure the same we 
strongly recommend the appointment of 
deputy or district superintendents to aid our 
county superintendent in his work. 

7. That we heartily commend the action 
of our State legislature in passing the Sny- 
der bill, and especially the unselfish labors 
of its author, Chas. A. Snyder, who so 
kindly gave his time and untiring efforts 
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to secure more just remuneration for the 
teachers of our public schools. 

8. That, the vital importance of sur- 
rounding the child with healthful condi- 
tions upon our school premises being so 
generally recognized by intelligent public 
sentiment, we feel it a part of our pro- 
‘fessional duty as teachers to appeal to 
school boards throughout the county to 
make a general overhauling of outhouses 
on school premises, with a view to making 
them more conducive to the health and 
morals of the child. In the majority of 
districts these buildings are in a condition 
so crude and uninviting and the interior 
so poorly protected from the elements in 
rough weather that they are a direct 
menace to the child’s health and morals 
and a standing rebuke to our boasted civil- 
ization. . 

g. That it. is the sense of this institute 
that every teacher should use his or her 
influence, in or out of the school-room, to 
direct the attention of pupils to the educa- 
tional value of a wholesome rural life. We 
view with alarm the drift of the young 
people from the country to the city. The 
false allurements of every conceivable form 
in city life, to the country boy, can be largely 
counteracted by a teacher who makes the 
most of every opportunity to impress the 
boy with the fact that the vocation of the 
farmer carries a well-earned dignity with 
it. We earnestly recommend that the 
teachers present this fact forcibly and to 
the best of their ability to make life in the 
country attractive and fascinating to the 
country boy. 

Bird Day.—The report of the committee 
on Bird Day urged the teachers to lay 
special stress upon adaptation to en- 
vironment and the economy of birds in 
nature; that a healthful, intelligent public 
sentiment be awakened, encouraging chil- 
dren to make bird boxes near home to 
guard the birds against marauders; that 
the monthly bulletins be obtained from the 
State Department of Agriculture, as well 
as the “ Outline of Nature Study ”; that the 
camera and the opera glass be substituted for 
the gun; that the relation of good citizen- 
ship to bird protection be emphasized; that 
Bird Protection Leagues be formed in those 
schools where they do not now exist; that 
at least a part of a day be observed as 
Bird Day when special attention shall be 
given to the literature of birds, and bird 
life; that the pupils make monthly bird 
calendars noting the arrival, peculiarities, 
habits and artifices of birds; that, for the 
sake of example, teachers refrain from the 
wearing of bodies and wings of birds upon 
their hats, which is an element of savagery, 
and that male teachers spare the birds 
while hunting for pleasure. 
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School-Room Sanitation.—The following 
points were urged to be observed in the 
report of the committee on school-room 
sanitation: Directors should furnish closed 
coolers for drinking water and also drink- 
ing cups in sufficient number, urging the 
use of individual drinking cups. Brooms, 
brushes and dust pans should be provided 
in order to keep room clean. Encourage 
and require children to keep their own 
desk and floor neat and clean, thus training 
them to be housekeepers. Basins and indi- 
vidual or family towels should be furnished 
and habits of cleanliness insisted upon. 
Pupils should not be allowed to use each 
other’s pencils. Caution children not to 
put pencils in their mouths. Have pupils 
use water bottles for cleaning slates instead 
of the filthy habit of spitting. Explain the 
dangerous results. All books should be 
put into new covers whenever necessary 
and books affected by contagious diseases 
should be destroyed. Have room well 
ventilated, avoiding draughts, and regulat- 
ing the temperature by the use of the ther- 
mometer. Keep the air moist with constant 
supply of pure water on the stove in an 
-open vessel. During intermission flood the 
room with sunshine. Parents and teach- 
ers should urge the board of directors to 
have the school-house floors made of the 
best material, filled and waxed, or properly 
oiled. Teach children to observe the law 
which probihits spitting in public buildings. 
The utmost precaution and vigilance should 
be exercised in preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases. Fumigate and use dis- 
infectants freely. Teachers should pay 
special attention to the visual range of 
children. 


THE SMOKING NUISANCE. 





HE effects of tobacco upon his students 

in the high school have been the sub- 

ject of anxious interest on the part of a 
leading teacher who has just returned from 
a convention in New York where vital 
subjects relative to high school work and 
problems have been discussed by the most 


able men of the country. The hurtful 
effect of tobacco on scholarship has been 
noticed by many teachers. This is not a 
new story, but the matter of a concrete 
illustration taken from the records of work 
done by smokers and non-smokers is new. 
In order to bring the topic before the stu- 
dents in a practical way, in a morning talk, 
two lists of twenty-five students each were 
prepared. The students were selected for 
these lists without regard to grade, scholar- 
ship, age, color or any other condition than 
one. One list consisted of twenty-five 
boys known to smoke. The other list con- 
sisted of twenty-five boys known not to 
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smoke. The school records were then con- 
sulted and yielded the following results; 
Average standing in subjects, non-smokers, 
87 per cent.; smokers, 74.62 per cent, 
Average number of subjects taken, non- 
smokers, 5.04; smokers, 4.36. Total days 
absent, non-smokers, 11; smokers, 49, 
Average attendance, non-smokers, 98.16; 
smokers, 91.83. If the non-smokers were 
to take only 4.36 subjects, the work of the 
smokers, their average standing would be 
100.57 per cent. If the smokers were to 
attempt to do the work of the non-smokers, 
their average standing would be only 64.70 
per cent. 

These results prove conclusively that the 
smoker (@) is more irregular in attendance, 
due to illness, and not being of sufficient 
resisting power to stand the work of the 
school; (6) is unable to carry the full 
quota of subjects in school; (c) is unable 
to do as good work in the subjects he does 
carry as does the non-smoker; (d) he 
barely passes the work undertaken, if he 
passes at all, often not passing. He does 
a less quantity and a poorer quality of work. 
The weakening action of tobacco on a 
growing mind and body is clearly demon- 
strated. The partly grown boy needs all 
of his strength for intellectual development 
and for his studies if he would get the 
best from his school life. 


ies 
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CARSON COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 

i he greatest benefaction of the year in 

Pennsylvania from any one person is 
the large sum of money—five and one-half 
million dollars—left by Mr. Robert N. Car- 
son, of Philadelphia, for the founding of 
a school for girls, on grounds not less than 
fifty nor more than one hundred acres, on 
the same general plan of the Girard College 
for boys. 

In the admission to the college prefer- 
ence must be given equally to girls born in 
the city of Philadelphia and Montgomery 
county; after that, to those born in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and lastly to those 
born in the United States. The age of 
admission is between six and ten years, 
and of discharge from the college at eight 
een or earlier if the trustees deem it to the 
best interest and advantage of the girls. 

They are to be given good moral training 
and to be taught the common English 
branches. If any of them are capable and 
so desire they are to be taught the elements 
of instrumental and vocal music. The 
domestic arts, including laundrying an 
dressmaking, and so far as possible the 
domestic sciences, are to be taught so that 
the girls may be prepared to take up suc 
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cessfully housekeeping and nursing. They 
also are to be taught woodworking, horti- 
culture and gardening, milking and poultry 
raising. 

In order to avoid the appearance of 
charity and to encourage individuality 
among the girls there is to be no uniformity 
of dress. The girls will live in cottages, 
not more than twenty-five in each cottage. 

Carson College for girls and Girard Col- 
lege for boys, which was started seventy- 
five years ago under a bequest of five mil- 
lions, by Stephen Girard, will give a cer- 
tain unique distinction to Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. 

Special facilities should also be afforded 
the best girls, as the school becomes well 
organized, for such thorough training as 
will enable them to become good teachers. 


INLAND WATERWAYS. 





{y= of the most important meetings, if 
not the most important, in its in- 
fluence upon the industrial and commercial 
interests of the country at large, and espe- 
cially of the Atlantic seaboard, was that 
recently held in Philadelphia in the interest 
of a great inland system of waterways. 
At the final session a permanent organiza- 
tion was effected, with Representative J. 
Hampton Moore, of Philadelphia, at its 
head. ; 

It was decided to affiliate the new organ- 
ization with the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, and delegates were named 
to the coming convention of that organiza- 
tion. In attendance, in enthusiasm, in 
practical results the achievements of the 
gathering promise to become historical in 
the realization of a great system of inland 
waterways along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Four Governors, representatives of the Ad- 
ministration, of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and leaders in business 
and the professions of seven States were 
in attendance. Earnest addresses pledged 
the states and their people to ceaseless agi- 
tation in the cause of waterways and a 
signal success for the movement was pre- 
dicted. Senator Newlands, of Nevada, in 
a memorable address, outlined the probable 
policy of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission as one of constructive effort in the 
interests of irrigation, forest and stream 
Preservation and waterway development. 
At every stage there was marked enthus- 
lasm and evidence that sectional lines had 
vanished in the common interest in a cause 
to which all alike were pledged. Balti- 
more was chosen for the convention city 
next year, its large delegation pledging the 
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Maryland and assuring a meeting that shall 
rival, at least, the gathering in Philadelphia. 

One of the leading speakers put the mat- 
ter as follows: “This is one of the most 
important meetings in the history of Amer- 
ican trade and transportation, and I count 
it good fortune as well as good promise 
that it is held in this great city, which has 
done so much for the development of the 
nation’s natural resources and facilities. 
Philadelphia has been a strong and con- 
sistent friend of waterways improvement, 
and we of other cities and states are glad 
to pay our tributes to her and to join with 
you and with one another in giving her the 
honor of the first gathering. There are 
some vital facts in the work we propose to 
begin here this week: First, transporta- 
tion by water is far cheaper than trans- 
portation by land.* Careful figures from 
the Great Lakes, from the Mississippi and 
from large canals show that the rate per 
ton by water is about one-sixth the average 
rate by land. It would be easy to quote 
statistics gathered in Europe, where the 
railway, with all its development, has been: 
unequal to the public demands.” 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the convention: 

Resolved, That as a preliminary move- 
ment the opening of ship canals and deep- 
ening of intervening rivers and approaches 
from Norfolk, Va., southward to Key West, 
Florida, from Chesapeake Bay to Dela- 
ware Bay and from the Delaware River 
to the Raritan River and across Cape Cod 
along the lines approved by Congress, as 
the most practical, bearing due considera- 
tion for the cost and promptness of their 
development, is demanded by the com- 
mercial interests of 30,000,000 people on the 
seaboard directly, and indirectly and ulti- 
mately by those of the remainder of the 
American people. 

Resolved, That in our judgment the con- 
struction of this highway can alone give 
gravely necessary and permanent relief to 
the business of transportation, and it will 
surely result both in stimulating commerce 
and in reducing the cost of moving. com- 
modities. 

Resolved, That the canals should be 

digged in any case by the Federal Gov- 
ernment: First, because the Government 
alone has authority over navigable waters; 
second, because all canals should be free; 
but chiefly because the enterprise, planned 
in the interests of peace, will have incalcu- 
lable value for the whole nation in time of 
war. 
Resolved, That the present Congress be 
urged to take this great matter in hand at 
once, and to arrange for the practical start- 
ing of the undertaking at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 





hospitality of that city and the State. of 
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DEPARTMENT Pustic INSTRUCTION, 
HAarrisBpurG, December, 1907. 


ee educational problems of Philadel- 
phia are to be given first consideration 
by the members of the State Educational 
Commission appointed recently by Gover- 
nor Stuart. Mayor Reyburn will have op- 
portunity to appear before it in advocacy of 
his suggestion for the reorganization of the 
Board of Education as a department of the 
municipal government, and will also be in- 
vited to suggest other changes in school 
management which in his judgment may 
tend to a betterment of local conditions. 
Its first business meetings were held at the 
office of the Superintendent of Schools at 
City Hall, when preliminary arrangements 
were made for the work before it. 

The commission has been authorized to 
report to the next Legislature an act which 
will reduce all of the present school laws 
of the State into one bill, which it is hoped 
will minimize at least the present problems. 
The report is expected to be a compre- 
hensive measure. 

The commission includes Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, of Lancaster, chairman; G. M. 
Philips, of West Chester, secretary; Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, of Philadelphia; David B. 
Oliver, of Allegheny; William Laudel, of 
Riddlesburg; John S. Rilling, of Erie, and 
James M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre. 

The following letter, signed by the com- 
mission, will be sent to thousands of school 
officers and others interested in the work 
of the schools: 

“The General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
at its last session provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to collate and reduce 
to one act all of the school laws of Penn- 
sylvania now in force and to prepare and 
submit such bills to the Legislature as 
they shall deem necessary to make the 
public schools of this Commonwealth more 
comprehensive and efficient and _ better 
adapted to the needs of its citizens. 

“The undersigned, members of this com- 
mission by appointment of the Governor, 
desire to call the attention of superintend- 
ents, school boards, teachers and others 
interested in the problems of education to 
the importance of the work of this com- 
mission, and to enlist their interest and aid 
in the wise accomplishment of this work. 

“ For this purpose they invite you to send 
to this commission any suggestion for the 
improvement of the school system and 
school laws of the Commonwealth. The 
commission suggests that you consult lead- 





ing teachers, and especially teachers and 
directors’ organizations, and give it the 
benefit of their experience and views as 
well as your own. You are especially re- 
quested to call the attention of the com- 
mission to any local school laws which in 
your judgment should be repealed. 

“These suggestions should be sent as 
soon as possible to G. M. Philips, secre- 
tary of the commission, Station B, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.” 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 





. he total appropriation to Township 

High Schools for the school year end- 
ing June, 1907, which was $100,000, is suf- 
ficient to pay three-fourths of the maximum 
amount allowed by law to these schools. 
This law gives $600 to first-grade high 
schools, $450 to second-grade and $300 to 
third-grade. The following is a complete 
list of the Township High Schools in the 
several counties which are entitled to this 
appropriation for the year named, with 
amounts paid to each: 


Allegheny—Bethel $300, Finley $300, Harrison 
$300, Shaler $300. 

Armstrong—Bradys Bend $300. 

Beaver—Harmony $450. ‘ 

Bedford—Broad Top $450, Liberty $300. 

Berks—Caernarvon $300, Cumru $300, Heidel- 
berg $300, Lower Heidelberg $300, Longswamp 
$300, Marion $300, Oley $300, Outelaunee $300, 
Perry $300, Spring $300. 

Blair—Tyrone $300. : 

Bradford—Orwell $450, Wyalusing $450, Her- 
rick $300, Smithfield $300, Warren Center $300. 

Bucks—Durham $450, Doylestown $300, Falls 
$300, Lower Makefield $300, Middletown $300, 
New Britain $300, Nockamixon $300, North- 
ampton $7 Solebury $300, Southampton $300, 
Springfield $300. 

PRutler—Muddy Creek $300, Concord $300, 
Franklin $300, Penn $300. 

Cambria—Reade $450, Adams $300. 

Carbon—Mauch Chunk $450, Lower Towa- 
mensing $300, 

Center—Walker $450, Benner $300, Boggs 
$300, College $300, Ferguson $300, Gregg $300, 
Haines $300, ae $300, Miles 

oo, Spring $300, Worth $300. 
bigs a ern $600, Tredyffrin $600, West 
Fallowfield $450, East Marlborough $450, East 
Nottingham $450, West Bradford $300, East 
Brandywine $300, East Coventry $300, North 
Coventry $300, East Goshen $300, Honey Brook 
$300, West Nautmeal $300, New Garden $300, 
New London $300, West Nottingham $300, East 
Pikeland $300, West Pikeland $300, Uwchlan 
$300, st gt Vincent $300, Wallace $300, East 
Whiteland $300. 

Clarion—Porter $300, Red Bank $300, Salem 


300. : 

Clearfield—Beccaria $300, Bigler $300, Huston 
$300, Lawrence $300, Morris $300, Penn $300, 
Sandy $300, Woodward $300. 
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Clinton—Lamar $450, Noyes $450, Pine Creek 
$300, Porter $300. 

Columbia—Mifflin $450, Beaver $300, Briar 
Creek $300, Center $300, Fishing Creek $300, 
Hemlock $300, Locust $300, Madison $300, Roar- 
ing Creek $300, Scott $300, Sugarloaf $300. 

Crawford—Bloomfield $300, Cussewago $300, 
East Fallowfield $300, West Fallowfield $300, 
Hayfield $300, East Mead $300, Randolph $300, 
Summit $300, Wayne $300. 

Cumberland—South Middleton $300, Newton 
$300, Penn $300, East Pennsboro $300. 

Dauphin—Derry $450, Wiconisco $450, Wil- 
liams $450, Upper Swatara $300. 

Delaware—Radnor $600, Upper Darby $450, 
Upper Chichester $300, Lower Chichester $300, 
Haverford $300, Upper Providence $300, Nether 
Providence $300. 

Elk—Benezette $450, Fox $450, Horton ee 
Jones $450, Spring Creek $450, Highland $300, 
Jay $300, Millstone $300, Ridgway $300. 

Erie—Mill Creek $600, Girard $600, Springfield 
$600, Harbor Creek $450, Amity $300, Elk 
Creek $300, Fairview $300, Greenfield $300, Sum- 
mit $300, Venango $300, Washington $300. 

Fayette-—Connellsville $300, Dunbar $300, Ger- 
man $300, Perry $300, North Union $300. 

Forest—Jenks $450, Hickory $300. 

Franklin—Metal $300, Peters $300, 
$200, Washington $300. 

Fulton—Wells $300. 

Huntingdon—Spruce Creek $300. 

Jefferson—Eldred $300, Snyder $300, Wash- 
ington $300. 

Lackawanna—South Abington $300, Carbon- 
dale $300, Fell .$300, Madison $300. 

Lancaster—East Donegal $450, Bart $300, 
East Cocalico $300, Colerain $300, Conoy $300, 
Drumore $300, East Earl $300, West Earl $300, 
Fulton $300, East Hempfield $300, Upper Lea- 
cock $300, Little Britain $300, Paradise $300. 

Lawrence—North Beaver $300, Hickory $300, 
Pulaski $300, Scott $300, Slippery Rock $300. 

Lebanon—Jackson $450, North Annville $300, 
South Annville $300, Cornwall $300, West Corn- 
wall $300, Heidelberg $300, South Lebanon $300, 
North Londonderry $300, Mill Creek $300. 

Lehigh—Upper Milford $300, Salisbury $300, 
White Hall $300, North White Hall $300. 

Luzerne—Hazle $600, Plymouth $450. 

Lycoming—MclIntyre $450, Brown $300, Clin- 
ton $300, Limestone $300. 

McKean—Foster $450, Hamlin. $300. 

Mercer—Lackawannock $300, Pymatuning 
200, 

Miflin—Brown $600, Armagh $300, 
$300, Menno $300, Union $300. 

Monroe—Coolbaugh, $300, 

Montgomery— Cheltenham $600, Lower Merion 
$600, Abington $450, Moreland $450, Upper 
Gwynedd $300, Plymouth $300, West Potts- 
grove $300; Whitpain $300. 

orthampton—Bethlehem $300, Lehigh $300, 
Upper Mount Bethel $300, Lower Sancon $300. 

Northumberland—East Chillisquaque $300, 
West Chillisquaque $300, Coat $300, Delaware 
$300, Rapho $300, Zerbe $300. 

Pike—Delaware $300. 

Potter—Harrison $600, $450. 
Genesee $300, Hector $300, $300, 
Roulette $300. 

Schuylkill—Union $450, Branch $300, Cass 
$300, Delano $300, Frailey $300, Hegins $300. 

Snyder—Washington $300. 

Sullivan—Cherry $300, Colley $300, Davidson 
$300, Elkland $300, Hillsgrove $300. 

Susquehanna—Auburn $300, Brooklyn $300, 
Hartford $300, Herrick $300, Rush $300, Spring- 
ville $300, 

Tioga—Bloss $300, 

Union—Hartley $300, Lewis $300. 
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Venango—Oakland $300, Richland $300, Rock- 
land $300, Sugar Creek $300. 

Warren—Sheffield $450, Brokenstraw $300, 
Conewango $300, Corydon $300, Farmington 
$300, Freehold $300, Glade $300, Kinzua $300, 
Pine Grove $300, Spring Creek $300, Sugar 
Grove $300. 

Washington—Cecil $450, Mount Pleasant $450, 
North Strabane $450, East Bethlehem $300, Cross 
Creek $300, Independence $300, Morris $300, 
Peters $300, Robinson $300. 

Wayne—Damascus $600, Clinton $450, Dreher 
$450, Lake $450, Mount Pleasant $450, Buck- 
—" $300, Lehigh $300, Preston $300, Texas 
300. 

Westmoreland—East Huntingdon $450, Alle- 
gheny $300, Bridgeport $300, Mount Pleasant 
300. 

Wyoming—Noxen $450, Monroe $300. 

York—Codorus $600, Fawn $300. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: The county institute 
was held during the month. The instructors 
were Hon. W. N. Ferris, of Michigan, Dr. 
Ruric N. Roark, of Kentucky, and Miss 
Louise Conolly, of New Jersey. All but three 
of our 524 teachers were enrolled. Nothing 
startling happened. 

Biair.—Supt. Davis: Three new school 
houses have been built in Logan township, 
and one in Hollidaysburg. They are modern 
and well equipped in every respect. I have 
visited all the township schools. The majority 
of them are doing good work. 

Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: Lamar town- 
ship school board has just completed a hand- 
some one-roomed brick building to take the 
place of the one destroyed last June by a 
cyclone. The attendance at our public schools 
for the term thus far exceeds that of last 
year. Excellent work is being done. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Many of our 
rural schools have a small enrollment, which 
is partly due to the scarcity of farm help. 
The larger pupils have not entered, and many 
of those who have done so are irregular in 
attendance. Most of the teachers, whose 
schools I have visited are working earnestly 
and obtaining good results. We have reasons 
to anticipate a very successful term of school. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: There is marked 
improvement in the school buildings of Howe 
township. A local institute was held in Bar- 
nett township. An additional school has been 
opened in Jenks township, and a two-year 
high school course adopted in Harmony. 
Jenks high school is now supplied with a 
reading room, in which many of the standard 
literary magazines are found. 

Fu.Lton.—Supt. Lamberson: The new build- 
ing in McConnellsburg was opened October 
21. Fairview school house was partly de- 
stroyed by fire of incendiary origin. The 
necessary repairs have been made and the 
school is again in operation. The interest in 
local institutes manifested by our teachers is 
good. 

GrEEN.—Supt. Stewart: The county insti- 
tute was held at Waynesburg. Every teacher 
but one was present. The weather was de- 
lightful and every thing seemed favorable to 
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our work. The instructors were Dr. F. H. 
Green, Supt. James M. Coughlin, Prof. G. F. 
Lamb, and Prof. Grant C. Tullar. Lecturers: 
L. G. Lybarger, Russel H. Conwell, and Hon. 
Champ Clark. Entertainments: Furguson’s 
Dixie Jubilee Concert, and the American Sax- 
ophone companies. The report of the School 
Improvement League was very encouraging, 
and judging from the spirit of the meeting 
much more work will be done this year. 

Huntincton.—Supt. Dell: An _ excellent 
‘local institute was held in Henderson district. 
Our county institute was a great success. 
Hon. W. Stetson, Dr. Jonathan Rigdon and 
F. F. Holsopple were our instructors. Prof. 
W. F. Kennedy, of Lewistown, gave us an 
excellent address. Prof. J. W. Yoder, music 
director, did the best work in that line ever 
done in the county. Dr. Stetson, as usual, 
owned the institute after his first address. 
Dr. Rigdon did good work along the line of 
English grammar. Prof. Holsopple was suc- 
cessful in leading the institute in the study 
of literature. His work is equal to the best. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: The new high 
school building in Washington township was 
completed this month. This school now has 
fifty-three pupils, and is this year starting a 
four years course. The building contains two 
rooms, an office, and an auditorium; it is of 
brick and cost about six thousand dollars. 
The educational meetings were a continua- 
tion of those held last month. These meetings 
were in the nature of round table conferences ; 
special emphasis was placed on busy work, 
number work, and the elementary sounds. I 
found very few of the teachers knew these 
sounds, and at each meeting gave a talk on 
their use, also gave a drill on them. In a 
number of places permanent organizations 
were effected. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: Our annual 
teachers’ institute was held in Scranton. 
Those who enrolled (339 teachers) were regu- 
lar in attendance; but five of the teachers were 
absent,—a very unusual occurrence. The in- 
structors were Supt. R. M. McNeal, Drs. W. 
N. Ferris, Jonathan Rigdon, D. J. Waller, 
Wm. C. Lawton, and Prof. John T. Wat- 
kins. Among the subjects discussed were peu- 
manship, English grammar, business corres- 
pondence, school government, higher education, 
university extension, and vocal music. The 
instruction was of a practical nature, appli- 
cable to the every-day work of the school- 
room, and was highly appreciated by the 
teachers. Our committee on _ professional 
reading recommended for the current year 
Seeley’s School Management, Bigelow’s Spirit 
of Nature Study, and Whittier’s Snow Bound. 
with biographical study of the poet. These 
works were adopted by the institute as the 
basis of the professional reading for the year, 
and reading circles were organized to hold 
monthly meetings throughout the year to fol- 
low this course. In addition to the study of 
the reading course one period will be devoted 
each meeting to the discussion of stich prac- 
tical questions as may arise in the schools. 
Each district employing ten or more teachers 
will have a reading circle meeting monthly, 
under the direction of the principal of schools, 
or some experienced teacher. Teachers in 
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small districts will join one or another of these 
larger centers. The new high school build 
ing at Clark’s Summit is completed, and 
these schools opened early in November, 
This is a new ten-room frame building with 
brick veneer, to take the place of the build- 
ing destroyed by fire last March. The new 
principal, Mr. Alfred Forman, is a graduate 
of the State Normal School at Indiana, and 
has had several years’ experience. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Our county insti- 
tute was a success in every respect. ‘The in- 
structors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, Ira W. 
Howerth, Jonathan Rigdon, Geo. W. Hull, 
and Supt. L. E. McGinnes. Every teacher 
was enrolled. 

NorTHAMPTON. Supt. Grim: Our annual 
institute was very successful. The method 
of dividing it into sections for special work 
is meeting with additional success. The sec- 
tional meetings were well attended. Many 
of our live teachers remained after the regular 
periods and were further informed about 
special methods and devices. 

Prke.—Supt. Westbrook: All schools in the 
county have been visited once and a few twice. 
Our institute was held at Matamoras during 
the week of October 28. The instructors 
and lecturers were Dr. Andrew Thomas 
Smith, Supt. L. E. McGinnes and Rev. W. 
H. Kindt. Mr. Sidney Landon gave two 
evening entertainments. 

Potrer.—Supt. Kilbourn: The _ instructors 
at our institute were Dr. S. D. Fess, of 
Antioch College, Prof. R. M. McNeal, of 
Harrisburg, Miss Anna Buckbee, of Cali- 
fornia, Pa., Prof. Chas. S. Cornell, of Cali- 
fornia, Pa. and Prof. Geo. T. Hastings, of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. For 
the evening sessions we had The Kruby 
Brothers Quintette, The Royal Gipsey Con- 
cert Company, a lecture by Dr. S. D. Fess, 
and a recital by Leland Powers. All the 
teachers of the county except twelve were 
enrolled and in attendance, and the institute 
was pronounced one of the best we have ever 
had. The County School Directors’ Associa- 
tion met on Wednesday and Thursday of in- 
stitute week. There were 78 directors present, 
representing every district in the county ex- 
cept three. The speakers were Prof. R. M. 
McNeal, Dr. D. Fess and Miss Anna 
Buckbee. There were also addresses by 
several directors of the county. The County 
Teachers’ Association held a short session on 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 1, and was addressed 
by Mr. J. W. Allen, who was county superin- 
tendent from 1866 to 1878. . 

SNnypER.—Supt. Walborn: Most of the dis- 
tricts have organized local institutes, with 
semi-monthly meetings. All the schools 
visited were well attended. We have 4 
stronger corps of teachers this term that 
for many years past. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. Stearns: On Sep- 
tember 25, a monument was unveiled with 
appropriate exercises in memory of Rev. 
Lyman Richardson, founder of Franklin 
Academy, at Harford, Pa. While this Acad- 
emy was long ago supplanted by the Soldiers 
Orphan School, from 1817 to 1860, this school 
and this man represented the highest stand- 
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ard of educational work found in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The monument was 
erected with funds contributed by his stu- 
dents, now gray with years; it is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of a good and worthy 
man. 

Union.—Supt. Stapleton: Hartleton has 
established a high school. New Berlin has 
raised its course to that of a high school. 
The large number of inexperienced teachers 
makes the work of supervision heavy, yet 
there is pleasure in seeing how eager they are 
to receive instruction. The new high school 
courses are working well. A historical meet- 
ing was held on Oct. 16, on the campus of 
New Berlin Seminary, to commemorate the 
great Indian massacre which took place along 
Penn’s Creek in 1755. Ten schools with their 
teachers were present and furnished the 
music. Another historical meeting was held 
in Gregg township on Oct. 31, under the 
auspices of the D. R.,—the unveiling of 
a monument in memory of a Revolutionary 
soldier and statesman, Mathew Brown, 1777. 
Grand opportunities to instill American his- 
tory! The annual teachers’ institute was an 
excellent meeting, with 80 per cent. of the 
teachers present. 

ArcHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: Our high school 
course has been changed to three years. This 
is a decided benefit to our scholars, because 
it holds them in school one year longer, the 
majority being satisfied with school life after 
having completed our schoo! course. A Lud- 


wig upright piano has been placed in the high 


school. An additional recitation room has 
been fitted up for high school work. 
Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: We have added an- 
other year to our course of study, and now 
give our high school pupils a choice of a 
college preparatory course or a full com- 
mercial course. At the end of the first month 
we had a total enrollment of 952. 
Dunmore.—Supt. Hoban: During the month 
eleven arrests were made of parents who had 
failed to send their children to school in ac- 
cordance with the Compulsory Education Law. 
Of these, one was a parent who had three 
children, aged 8, 10, and 12 respectively, at 
work in the breaker. Think of the father 
of these boys and the breaker boss who em- 
tloyed them! I take pleasure in reporting 
the following extract from the report of T. 
ement Thomas, a member of the Moseley 
Commission, who visited our schools last 
March : “The staff notation is the only system 
of Music taught in the American schools, and 
fxercises in sight-singing are creditably per- 
formed, especially where special music teachers 
are engaged. The voices, as a rule, were not 
of good quality, though in the high school at 
lunmore, Pa., the class singing was of a 
very high order. At an afternoon entertain- 
ment, a praiseworthy effort was made by the 
students of this school to present a program 
confined to the selections from one composer. 
f the courses in music, the one outlined for 
— public schools is the best I have 
GreENsBuRc.—Supt. March: The  superin- 
tendents and principals of Greensburg attended 
4 meeting of superintendents and principals 
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of Westmoreland County on October 26. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. Noss of Cali- 
fornia Normal School, Supt. Shank, of 
Jeannette, and Principals Horton, of New 
Kensington, and Dugan, of Parnassus. Albert 
H. Bell, Esq., of Greensburg, spoke upon “ Re- 
cent School Legislation.” The discussions 
were interesting and spirited. This was the 
first meeting of the kind which has been held 
in the county. 

HarrisBurG.—Supt. Downes: A special com- 
mittee of the Board has been appointed to 
investigate the question of “Medical Inspec- 
tion,” and also the question of “Sewing in 
Schools.” Another committee has been ap- 
pointed to look into the advisability of estab- 
lishing a retirement fund for teachers. 

Mizton.—Supt. Wilson: At the November 
election the loan proposition to erect a new 
high school building was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. There have been many reasons given 
for this, but the fact that manual training 
was to be taught, was the principal factor. 
Dr. Schaeffer. addressed a public meeting on 
the subject, and his address was the finest I 
ever heard him make; but our iron-workers 
were afraid of apprentices from “ high school 
shops,” so they voted to have no shops. We 
have the best board of education Milton has 
ever had. As it is a matter of education of 
the tax-payers, and as the Board is right, the 
new building will come. As Dr. Schaeffer 
advises in a letter since the election, so we 
shall live in hope. 

MINERSVILLE.—Supt. Spayd: On Sunday 
morning, Oct. 27, Miss R. Estelle Williams, 
for 36 years a teacher in the schools of this 
borough, departed this life. She was pre- 
eminently successful as a primary teacher. 
On the day of her funeral, all the schools 
were closed, and the members of the school 
board and the teachers attended the funeral 
in a body. She was buried in Pottsville. 

PottTsviLLE.—Supt. Thurlow: The last stove 
in our school buildings has been replaced by 
an excellent steam plant. The truancy law is 
being rigidly enforced. The compulsory law 
says that all children under 16 years of age 
who are employed, must be able to read and 
write. The Factory Inspector does not require 
this. Should not that department observe 
the law of 1907? 

SHERADEN.—Supt. Haunum: We have pro- 
vided reading tables in two of the buildings 
on which are placed the best educational publi- 
cations for the benefit of the teachers. 

SunsBury.—Supt. Shipman: Arbor Day was 
observed by literary exercises relating to trees 
and tree planting, and by planting a number 
of trees on the school grounds. 

Taytor.—Supt. Lloyd: Mr. S. J. Phillips, 
who had charge of the eighth grade in our 
schools, recently resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of assistant educational director in the 
Y. M. C. A. of Scranton. No doubt Mr. 
Phillips will make a successful director in 
his new field of work. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: The new high 
school building with its commodious rooms 
and attractive surroundings adds much to the 
interest and enthusiasm of the pupils. The 
enrollment and the work show the value of 
convenient and* comfortable conditions. 
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